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BCP We give Cobbett’s letter “on Mr. Huskisson’s | Jackson or hiseig&pels, by a gentleman who has been 
schemes,” which will interest or amuse most of our read- | called by the Qichnrtgnd Enquirer, ‘‘the highly gifted’? 












ers, and, perhaps, instruct some of them. It is well | Trimble. Bat bepth as we are to enter upon the inser- 
worth an attentive perusal, though we personally respect | tion ofggaeze magters ‘vefleetmg upon the character and 


not the writer of it. | condue -indigmdnals, we fecl as it compelledto give 
wiesio |place to tlh adtityss,. promising, however, to yield a 
gC An article in the ‘Charleston Mercury,” ad- like space to Whkagever may be published by the parties 
dressed to the senior editor of this paper, shall be attend | concerned in réfWfition of the charges made against them, 
ed to in our next, with a return of that frankness and lib- In things of this sort it has often been our lot to givea 
eralitv with which it is marked. We aim to be all that | momentary offenée to either party; but in the present in- 
the writer of this piece would have us to be; but pretend | stance, as in ati others, we shall rely u on the justece of 
not to an exemption from crror—though error is not ad- | Boru parties, by taking care that Justice Is rendered to 
mitted in the present instance. the representations of both, 





BOF The —— a re - ae CLOSE JU Norra Canortya. An original sabseriber in this 
held or about to take place, has induced us to go. more | ~ to) in alate letter, post-paid, sent us $5 ugh 
into detail than usual, For the sake of brevity and clears | oud) in addy ae neh hes _ ‘dee ‘times ea oun caked 

ee ’ ‘es ec te ’ eCeihe sy ‘ esthiOe, «A SAV Ss tthe 
ness, we have adopted the terms **Adams ne Jack- because of mistaken southern measures,” and he is not 
son,” as applied 69 parties—but, as old pir is dlicans, HY ‘willing to discontinue the Register on account of nome 
ter our protest against the pi ripe in age 1g F P*"= yayment.’”? Ele says the local currency is deranged, and 
; > . » ays ur ~ . ‘ 
ues were — by mpeg Song = 1d | 4 i felt money searee, ‘though agricultural products are plege 
old wusasie ¢ tho ut bei mena ee, ie Pes as the | tiful and at low prices.” Adding, ‘‘our state will mot 
« ‘ ‘ ¢ € rote i © in 
rm amet typ ig geo vias Babar hay prahacre keows | 2ourish untess our policy shall become favorable te ime 
preteren : hich | hi vir soi monn pdms et ternal improvements, domestic industry, and to eneourm 
oneasures to which he hims as assuredly attached. | 10. manufactures, of - - 

.e age manufactures, of which we have the material 

We mean not to blame er censure cither of the present | (> ’ ave hens 5 io 
arties because of the use of their designations—an¢ 


, ) abundance, ”? 


erhaps, the peculiar character of the contest may excuse,| This is certainly true. No state is better conditioned 
if It eannot justify, them. by nature for these things than North Carolina; but like 
| Virginia, she has long been losing the very cream of her 


Davip TrimBtr, Esa. This geutleman, late a mem- | population, the free white laboring elasses, by emigration, 


ber of congress from Kentucky, has published an ad- | because of her mistaken policy in neglecting, if not ree 
dress to the people of that state, asto the vote which he | tusing, to use her water p:wer, and her rich agricul 
gave in congress on the election of a president in 1825— | tural und mineval productions, for the supply of her own 


vindieating that vote, and carrying the charge of “intrigue | wants. This has also been the bane of Maryland; bat 
and management” into the opposite party, who have long | the current has been stopped, and population, with wealth, 
and liberally preferred it against Mr. ‘Trimble and his | bas rapidly increased in all our manufacturing countiess- 
political friends. and land > hay 8 isen and are rising m value, because of the 

The address is written with uncommon foree and pere | greater value of their products, and steadiness of dew 
spicuity—in moderate language, but with great severity | mand for them. Vi e must believe that like causes will 
in réspect to facts and matters stated; and supported by | ever produce like effects—but the upper country of North 
much testimony, now for the first time presented to the | Cavolina and Virginia is specially favored with seats fox 
wublic—relating, however, to things whieh we have often | manulactories, and materials to keep them ino ion. 
Peand hinted at. (Labor and capital for these may not just now abun- 
The chief points urged by Mr. Trimble against gene- | daut, but both would flow in rapidly on the establishment 
ral Jackson, or his friends, are ofthe following grave | of such works as would separate the free white people 
and serious import: from the mere working-machines, or hegroes, and us 

1. That may. Thomas P. Moore, one of the Kentucky | make labor honorable. Until this is done, the poor, but 
delegation, attempted to ‘‘buy over” the vote of gen. | thinking whites will seek a home in places where they can 
Metealfe, for gen. Jackson, by a promise that he would | carn an honest livelihood by the sweat of their brows, 
be made a senator of the United States, in place of col. | without its being imputed to them asa degradation by 
R. M. Johnson, who had been arranged to the seereta- | their wealthy neighbors—who, though Lara nl rg 


ryship of war, in the event of gen. J’s. election. This | perty worth 50 or 100,000 dollars, shall not feel humiliat- 

is supported by a letter from gen. Metcalfe, dated 6th | edin bolding their own plough, or driving theirown wagon 

Octo rer", 1826, . ererasi ‘to market, laden with the supplies of their own fields. 
2. Thatthe mecting held at Mount Sterling to znetruct 


eee 
him, (Mr. T.), asto his vote for the president, was got! BAtrrMone INSPECTIONS. 
up at the instigation of gen. Call, at that time a delegate | tober 6h, 1828. 


LC 3 


_ City register’s office, Oce 
Amount of inspections in the city of 
to congress from Florida and formeriy one of gen. Jack- | Baltimore, (exclusive of those returned to the state) 
son’s aids. That this letter for calling such a meeting | during the last quarter, ending on the 1st inst. viz, 
was addressed to col. Payne, who openly stated the fact | 110,465 bbls. and 4991 half bbls, wheat flour 
of its reception to the persons assembled, &c. | 5-4 do. rye do. 
3. That there was a design, in case it was found im- 579 casks corn meal 
possible to eueceed in the election of gen. Jackson, to | 1950 kegs butter 
prevent the election of either Mr. Adams or Mr. Craw- 
ford until the 4th of March, when Mr. Calhoun, as vice 405 bbls. pork, foreign packed 
president, would have assumed the powers and duties of 855 do. turpentine 
the chief magistrate of the United States. 150 bhds. flax seed (rough) 
These are the charges—the people will judge them. EM. KEN'P, registe,’. 


We are greatly embarrassed on account of this address. 
Braziz. ‘The National Intelligencer states, that ofti- 


Having published, and without hesitation, the charge of | 
bargain, corruption and intrigue” preferred against | cial information is received at the department of state, froxh 
our charge (affaires at Rio de Jan¢i- 


Mr. Clay and bis friends by Mr. Kremer and others, we | Mr. Tudor 
had effected satisfactory arrangements with 


21 do. tard 


— 





know not how to omit like charres prefer er! again teen. tro. that h 
’ OL, XXX V—No w 
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‘ . oenenaiepenaned == ete 
the Brazilian government, io the case of thé’brig Spark, Harford county. 
_which secures to the owners of that vessel the:payment Jackson. dame. 
of the indemnity ejaprat: d them, viz: the#tm of 35,000 Mr. Hope 1233. Mr. Williams 1076 
dollars; and that he is assiduously empleyed.in the prose- Johns 1223 Alderson 1066 
cution of all other claims committe” to his Gharge, cf citi- Sutton 1160 Chaunce 944 
zens of the United States upon the said government. Smithson 1132 Bradfor« 945 
The case of the Spark preduced the rapture between Kent county. 
Mr. -Raguet, late charge d’affairesyof the United States Adams. Jackson. 
at Rio, and the government,of Brazihj and led that gen-| Mr. Hynson 515 Mr. Harris 502 
tleman to demand his passports, and return to the United Brown 503 Seott 490 
States. —* ,: Osborne 539 Frisbie 486 
ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. ~The following are Campbell 538 Ringgold 466 
the returns of votes for members of congreégs at the elec- Cecil county. 
tion in Indian ibd Jackson. Adams. 
Mr. B 7345 Mr. Blake ~ P54 Mr. Evans 1055 Mr. Thomas 996 
Jennings 6932 Thompson * 2521 Giles 1042 Pennington 954 
Test . 6415 M‘Carty.“ = 4985 Mercer 996 Henderson 909 
Mr. Boon (J.) takes the place of Mr. Blake (A.) by a Townsend 1025 Physic 898 


majority of 91 votes—Mr. Jennings (A.) is re-elected, 
ae te be ) takes the place of Mr. sani (J.), who de- 
a 19) . 

At Che charter election held in Albany on the 30th 
ult. the question turned on the presidential election, and 
shewed a majority of 528 votes in favor of gen. Jackson, 
according to the ‘‘Argus,” and of between 2 and 300 ac- 

S tothe ‘‘Chronicle.” 


Philadephia the election of assessors and inspect- | 


€rs was made a political question, and shewed 10 wards 
fo favor ef Jackson and 5 in favor of Adams. 

The ral election of delegates to the state legisla- 
cure place in Maryland on Monday Jast, and, in 
most instances, was decided on preferences for the pre- 
sidency, local circumstances, however, in some cases, 
having considerable influence—especially in Harford and 
Queen Ann; which are regarded as favorable to the ad- 
ministration, though returning Jackson members. 

Baltimore city. 

Messrs. M‘Mahon and Steuart, (Jackson) were elect- 
ed by an average majority of 376 votes. ‘This is claimed 
hy both parties asa victory. In 1824, the Jackson ma- 
jority was 900, and last year the average at the election | 
of delegates, was 725. 

The following are the returns. In several of the wards| 
{he number of votes taken exceeds all former counts, 





eS ney ae = 
Wards, 28 : “S s 
= = 3 = 3 

~ e = ° 
&> S 38 ° 2 
& 5 
1st ward, 535 257 264 266 262 
2d. do. 892 389 387 502 492 
8d - do. 940 464 458 479 474 
4th do. 883 384 376 504 491 
5th. do. 551 246 243 263 258 
6th do. 534 $04 299 235 227 
7th do. 444 298 285 149 145 
8th do. 509 180 178 328 325 
9th. do. §28 811 3062 218 209 

10th do. 802 406 396 401 396 

llth do. 733 364 349 377 369 

12th do. 1052 399 386 663 655 

$403 4012 3923 4385 4303 } 
In Baltimore county. 
Jackson. Adams. 

Mr. Turner 2652 Mr. Somerville 1505 
Price 2641 Philpot 1473 
Showers 2463 Hillen 1367 
Ely 2644 Snowden 1417 


Gen. Tobias E. Stansbury (J.) was elected commis- 
sioner, beating Elijah Taylor, esq. (A.) For S., 2622— 
for T. 1515. 





City of Annapolis. 
cae” f nt oe one. sa 
. Crabb 158 r. Watkins 
7” Anderson 148 Wells 149 
Anne Arundel county. 
Adams. Jackson. 

Mr. Stocket 1140 Mr. Warfield 1068 
Hood 1213 Sellman 1070 
Kent 1183 Matthews 1049 
Stewart 1219 Linthicum 1078 


Only three members (Jackson) elected—Messrs. Mer> 


eer and Thomas being tied. 


Talbot county. 


Adams. Jackson. 
Mr. Hughlet 790 Mr. Henrix 
Denny 755 Nabb 
Milles 739 Harrison 
Spencer 738 Webb 
Prince George’s county. 
Adams. Jackson. 
Mr. Semmes, 765 Mr. Somerville 
Gantt 748 Peach 
Duvall 7a1 Brooke 
Beall 692 Snowden 
Montgomery county. 
Adams. ng Tooling 
Mr. Gaither 1008 Mr. Peters 
Gittings 1017 Lansdale 
Lee 970 Dunlo 
Hughes 973 Griffit 
Frederick county. 
Adams. Jackson. 
Mr. Kemp $291 Mr. Thomas 
Bowles 8285 Shriver 
M‘Pherson 3282 Snyder 
Shriver $281 Lorentz 
Washington county. 
Jackson. Adams. 
Mr. Yoe 1540 Mr. Neill 
Shafer 1626 Udbale 
Beatty 1556 Bowles 
Miller 1590 Gabby 
Calvert county. 
Adams. Jackson. 
Mr. Beckett 560 Mr. Parran 
Billingly 537 Wales 
Turner 548 Bower 
Smith 425 
Charles county. 
Adanis. Jackson. 
Mr. Chapman 735 Mr. Stonestreet 
Michell 728 M‘Pherson 
King 705 Thompson 
Rogerson 693 Queen 
Dorchester county. 
Adams. Jackson, 
Mr. Phelps 893 Mr. Hardcastle 
Steele 741 Douglass 
Eccleston 743 Ennals 
Wright 742 Williams 
Jackson 570 Jones 
Keene 


The aggregate shews 3689 Adams and 2731 Jackson 
votes—had each been divided between four candidates, 
only, the average majority of in favor of 
the Adams ticket would have been 239 votes—yet one 
friend of gen. Jackson was chosen. 


(of each part 


Mr. 


Worcester county. 


Jackson. Adams. 
Royer 1086. Mr. Powell 
Roach 1044 Hopkins 
Hitch 988 Mitchell 
Smith 1626 Williams 

Richardson 


769 
762 
730 
704 


2980 
2977 
2946 
2969 


150 
1428 
1458 
1461 


32D 
254 


571 
532 
529 
500 


743 
701 
532 
304 
157 
294 


899 
918 
937 
872 

§3 
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Caroline county. 
Adams. Jackson. 

Mr. Burehenal 672 Mr. Keene 572 
Hardcastle 628 Brown 507 
Pearson 623 Thawley 490 
Willis 594, Manship 372 

Culbreth 169 
Somerset county. 
Adams. Jackson. 

Mr. Done 1196 Mr. Bayly $28 
Gibbons 1142 Wilson $18 
Teackle 1092 Davis 775 
Donoho 1087 Bennett 769 

Queen Ann’s county. 
Jackson. Adams. 

Mr. Grayson 666 Mr. Turpin 641 
Wright 644 Roberts 633 
Olden 632 Nicholson 630 
Sudler 637 Earickson 621 


In Alleghany, the majority for the Jackson ticket is 
about one hundred. 
House of delegates—recajutulation. 


Counties, Efc. In 1827. In 1828, 
-~ A.J. A. J. 
Annapolis city 2 0 1 1 
Baltimore do. 0 2 0 2 
Baltimore county 0 4 0 4 
Harford i 8 0 4 
Cecil 0 4 O 8 1 vacant—a tie. 
Kent 2¢ 4 0 
Queen Ann’s | : 
Talbot $2 4 0 
Caroline 4 0 4 0 
Dorchester ae oe 
Somerset 4 0 4 0 
Worcester $ 1 0 4 
Frederick 1 3 4 0 
Washington 0 4 0 4 
Alleghany 1 $ 0 4 
Prince George’s 4 0 $ 1 
Montgomery 2 2 4 0 
Calvert ie 4 0 
Charles 4 0 4 0 
St. Mary’s 4 0 4 0 
Anne Arundel ge 2 4 0 
45 35 48 51 


The result shews that in joint ballot, (the senate being 
$J. and 5 A.) the administration will have a majority 
fi2 in the election of the governor, council, &c. 

The general election was held in Delaware on Tuesday 
ast, The following is the result: 

For congress. Johns—last year. Bayard—last year. 





‘ew Castle co. maj. 525 369 
ent maj. 294: 409 
uUSSEX 450 355 

744 764 

525 369 





419 395 
So Mr. Johns (A.) is elected by a majority of 419 votes. 
luch sickness in Kent is said to have caused a reduction 
fhis majority by 150 votes. 
The senate is composed of 5 A. and 4J. andthe house 
{ representatives of 14 A. and 7 J. nmembers—and the 
ajority of the friends of the administration, in Joint bal- 
ot, (by which the electors of president are chosen), is 
i 





ight. 
Barrisa rerauiaTion! The following from Bell’s 
ondon] Weekly Messenger, of Aug. 31, has a more 
oderate tone than most articles that we have seen on the 
me subject. In the result anticipated in the final para- 
aph—that the ships of either nation will carry the pro- 
icts of the other, making their outward voyages in bal- 
ast, we have no faith--or, if practised, for a short tinie, 
ill not be sustained. 


{ 


Since by the late weather with whieh Providence has 
blessed the country in all parts, we may be said to have 
escaped the evils which lately menaced us—of a harvest 
deficient almost to famine; it becomes us now to turn 
our attention to the state of our trading districts, in whieh, 
by the expected operation of the American tariff, almost 
as much mischief was apprehended to our commerce and 
manufactures, as from the wet summer to our harvest; 
for wherever we turn our eye, every thing seems avtive 
and thriving, and the wheel of cireulation turns with a 
velocity and steadiness which nothing seems to abate or 
tire. How is this? Is, then, the American tariff, from 
which so much was apprehended, a spent thunderbolt? 
Is it hurled in vain against the proud and solid strueture 
of English commeree and trade? Is it likely to recoil 
only upon those who fabricated the means of annoyance? 

What its effect will be in America, we cannot yet tells, 


but assuredly, this tariff is not hitherto producing in Eng- 
land any thing which ought to excite slarm. othing 
indeed, need be apprehended from America, provided 


we are resolved to adopt no rash mexsures of retaliation, 
but to take that course only which prudence saggests, 
and which may be made sufficiently penal and vindieatory 
towards the United States. 

It manifests much ignorance in the people of this coune 
try to censure America for her tariff—there is nothing in 
it unexpected, or contrary to the law of nations; that it is 
conceived in the spirit pf hostility, is true, but it isin the 
spirit of commercial hostility, which is natural in all come 
munities, and of which this country has set so frequent 
example in all periods of its history. 

The policy of all countries is to render themselves 
independent of other states in the prime articles of neces= 
sity—feod and clothing: and when the former abounds, 
as it does in all agricaltural corntries, like America in 
their first civil condition, it is a maxim of political science 
to direct attention to manufactures. When a count 
supplies itsel’ with its principal manufactures from abroa 
it depends for payment upon the sale and exchange of its 
own raw produce—now this commerce is always to the 
disadvantage of the producing country, first, by invariae 
bly turning the balance of trade against it,—inasmuch as 


| raw produce goes but a little rs (except in those ime 


mense quantities in which it is seldom required) in paying 
for manufactured articles; and secondly, beeause the 
revenue of a state, which buys its manufactures from 
abroad, must nearly be stationary. —Revenue, in such a 
case, can come through one toll-gate only—its customs, 
which war must interrupt orentirely destroy; whilst it 
searcely need be observed, that if manufactures are once 
well established in a country which has a large raw pro- 
duce, articles are not only manulactured cheaply, but 
production and consumption, the sure sources of national 
wealth, keep pace together, and may be pushed to any 
extent. ‘The secret of the American tariff is thereforé 
this: America wishes to create, by means of local manus 
factures, that market at home for her produce, which de- 
pends upon the caprice of other counties abroad. She 
wishes to gather wealth upon a more durable basis than 
her customs; she desiresto raise her revenue, as much 
as possible, within herself, and to produce, from her own 
industry, skill, and machinery, those beautiful fabrics of 
elegance and art, by which England has enriched her- 
self, and engrossed nearly the market of the whole world. 

This is the reasonable defence of America. She has 
done no more than she had a right to do. Whether she 


|has taken this step of prohibiting commerce too early is 


a matter purely to herself. ‘The only concern of Engs 
land is, how to stem this new policy, and what retalia- 
tory resources to adopt. This system of a rival is not to 
be disregarded; but at the same time, a financial revenge, 
ora retort by high prohibitory dutics on raw produce, 
except within certain bounds, would be absurd and in- 
sane. 

When Mr. Huskisson talked of the liberality of our 








The British will find that as our | his indignation he made too free with facts. 


system, as opposed to that of America, in the warmth of 
The truth’ 


products are of much the greater bulk, we will, at Icast, | is we tax already certam articles of American produce 
participate in the carrying of them; and it must always (even raw prodnee) as highly as America proposes to tax 


recollected that Britain takes of us no one of our pro- jour own manufactures. 


tucts the use of which she can dispense with. 


American rice pays 100 per 
'cent.; timber 85 per cent.; turpentine 100 per cent.; 50 


Of the means of retaltating the prohibitory commercial | per cent., at least, is levied on wheat and flour, and 1,000 


Stem of the United States of America. 


(per cent, on tobacco! With this example before their 
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eyes, America cannot justly be blamed if she lays’a duty 
of 80 per cent. on our woollens, cottonsand hardware. 
But rice, tobacco, timber and turpentine, are minor con- 
siderations. The great article of value which America 
exports to England, is cotton; the export of this alone 
eceupies nine-tenths of her shipping to England, and 
upon cotton our principal manufacture depends. Now, 
ho man, we think will be absurd enough to propose that 
this article—the raw staple and element of our manufac- 
tures, should he taxed. In our opinion it ought to be 
suffered to flow in upon us with as much freedom, and in 
as much abundance as possible. But though we cannot, 
and ought not, to tax the article itself, we can tax the 
vehicle which brings it, and this we ought assuredly do. 

The carrying trade of America, engrossed as it is, with 
her raw produce, is the nurse of her marine, and the 
cradle of her future maritime power. A foreign tonnage 
duty may, undoubtedly, and with undeniable justice, be 
imposed upon all American vessels which shall enter our 





3 divisions of grenadiers, - 7 
29 - infantry, ~ - 500,000 
16 -- regular cavalry, ~- 45,000 
250 pulks of Cossacks, - - 50,000 
37 brigades of field artillery - 15,000 
450,000 men 


In which number, are not included the battalions of the 
marine, nor those of the military colonies. The artille. 
ry of the army consists of 700 pieces. 


Of the above, the 2d and 3d divisions of grenadiers and 


_carabineers, including 25,000 men: 8 of infantry, 100,000 


men: 3 divisions of chasseurs of foot, 40,000; 2 regiments 
of chasseurs of horse, 2 of hussars, and 18 pulks of Cos- 
sacks, making altogether 180,000 men, had passed the 
Danube. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE oF France. The prize of 





rts, whatever be their cargoes. Vhe consequence will 

e, that America will lose the carrying trade of this sta- 
le article, and it will be conveyed in British bottoms to 
British ports. How can America object to this foreign 
shipping tax? She laysa duty upon our articles, and we 
retaliate by an impost on fers. Ships are as much the 
means of wealth to the builder, in America,as cotton and 
fabrics are to the manufacturers and spinners in Great 
Britain. ‘The consequence of such a system would un- 
doubtedly lead to new retaliations, but what then? In the 
result, the raw article would find its way to this country, 
and in eur own bottoms, But America must not be liu. 
mored to such a prodigious sacrifice, as to have the free 


and unrestricted supply of the raw commodity, and also | 


inher own shipping. It is easy to see where the com- 
mercial conflict between the two nations will settle. 
ships of both countries will make their outward voyage 
in ballast; America will put yet a higher tax upon British 
feanufactures when imported in English ships, with a 
diminished daty upon them when brought by her own 
ships. Onthe other hand we shall do the same by 
American cotton, the present duty of 4d per cwt. in a 
British vessel, and 30 or 40 per cent. when brought in 
American. 
shall thus greatly abridge the marine of the United 
States, and indemnify ourselves in these menns for their 
commercial hostility. 

Sraniso rioun. An order has been issued by the 
King of Spain remitting the duties hitherto exacted on 
Spanish flour, imported into Havana in foreign vessels, 
and thus to give the article imported from Spain an im- 
mense advantage over that from the United States, which 
is charged with an impost of 750 cents per barrel. 

{The export of flour to Havana too often results in the 
dtjury of our merchants. For should any sudden rise 
fake place in the price of the commodity in that port, its 
¢asy access causes an instantaneous glut in the market, 
and, the demand being supplied, the duties swallow up 
the first cost of the article. } 


A FalturE. A writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, 


whose name is already too well known in the world, has | 


te the astonishment of every one, stopped payment, with 
engagements outstanding of from £240,000 to £270,000, 
He fas erabarke'd at Liverpool for America. The oc- 
currence has occasioned an intense sensation in the north- 
era metropolis. 

Mexican mints. ‘The editors of the New York Cou- 
tier have seen a letter written by an American gentle- 
man occupying a high official station in Mexico, which 
says: ‘‘I enclose a letter from the director of the Bolanos 
company to the agent in Mexico. By this you will per- 
ceive that the mine of Veta Grande, of Zacatecas, will 
yield 40 bars, about $43,000, a week! The last two 
months left a profit of $120,000.” 

Invasion or TurKey.—The Smyrna Courier gives the 
following statement of the force which eomposes the 
Rugsian army, invading Turkey: 

General-in-chief count Wittgenstein, having under his 
orders generals Woronzoff and Pahlen, and for chief of 
(Re steff, general Deibitsch 


The | 


But the result must inevitably be, that we | 


10,000 franes has been adjudged to M. Chervin for a pa- 
per entitled “an expose of the researches of doctor Cher- 
vin coneerning the origin and nature of yellow fever;” 
‘and the prize of 5,000 francs to baron Hourteloup for the 
perfection to which he has carried operations of lithot- 
omy. 

Russta. It is-stated that the emperor Nicholas is now 
| building a church, which he intends shall be the largest 
/ ever built. There will be 142 stone columns, each 54 feet 
| high, each weighing 120tons, each 7 feet in diameter, and 

each of one solid piece ef rock. 

(This, we think, must be the church of Isaac, Iong 
{since commenced. | 

In the Kremlin, at Moscow, is a cannon of an enormous 
size. It was cast by order of prince Theodore [wano- 
witsch, in the year 1586, in the third year of his reign, 
by a Russian of the name of Andreas Tschasoff, whose 
name can still be read upon it. This cannon weighs 
96,000 pounds. The Lemurgh Gazette, after mentioning 
‘the above, facetiously adds, **though it remains unguard. 
/ed, no one has attempted hitherto to steal it.”? 
instics Park b s decided that by the 
laws of England, no man, on aay pretonee whatever, has 
| right to inflict personal chastisement on his wife. 
| Advantage of the law's deiay.—It may possibly be in 
ithe recollection of many of our readers, that some years 
| ago there lived in Ireland a gen: teman named Burton, who 
|} kept a banking house in Dublin, whose credit was soemis 
;neat,that it became proyerbial in treland, where, when 
the goodness of security was described, it was usual to say 
“as good as Ben. Burton.” It happened, however, in the 
chapter of casualties ever attendant on human affai.rs, that 
honest Burton failed, and his affairs were thrown nto the 
hands of trustees. ‘Phe glorious uncertainty of the law,” 
}rendered this trust an hereditary concern, and for seven» 
ty-four years the business has been involved in litigation. 
It was not until lately that the subject was brought toa 
| final issue in chancery, when the descendants of the first 
| trustees paid to the posterity of the‘ original creditors 

their respective dividends, upon the claims of their fore- 
fathers, which dividends, as the whole produce of Mr. 
Burton’s assets were thrown into the fands, and accumu- 
lated very considerably, insomuch that one gentleman 
named Fitzpatrick, the hereditary legatee for an original 
| sum of £970, received as his dividend, upwards of £6,000. 
‘Better late than never.” {London paper. 

Serntovs TatnGs. In the Charleston Courier the follow- 
_ ing are given as the coneluding remarks of H. G, Nixon, 
| esq. in an address made by him, at the publie dinner late- 
ly given by the citizens of Sumter District to their sena- 
tor, the hon. Stephen D. Miller: 

**By way of conclusion, I must say one word ona sub- 
| ject of vital importance to the republic. I approach it with 
|fearand trembling. The bare imagination of it sends a 
thrill of hovror through me; and imparts a kind of sick- 
ness to the soul which defies consolation. I allude to 
| the dissolution of the union of these states. [s it owe 

that such a subject has been, even, whispered? It has 
been whispered; it has been spoken aloud in public places; 
| ithas been thundered from our orators; it has been writ- 


' 
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The army is composed of | ten in our books. Surely, they who think and speak 
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thus lightly, of this matter, look not to consequences! 

t that war, immediate or ultimate, must be the 
result of disunion; that the contest will be between friends 
and brothers; that in such a struggle victory will not tri- 
umphs that an alliance with a foreigh tyrant will be inevi- 
table; and that the tragedy must conclude with expiring 
LIBERTY. They must, also, have forgotten the mourn- 
ful fact, that civil warsare the most bloody, relentless 
and revengeful, that ever shook the earth. Review the 
scenes of the Peloponnessian war, remember’ the deeds 
of Marius and Scylla, and learn a lesson from history: 
and when you have done so, reflect that a dissolution of 
this union will be succeeded by conflicts more rending 
than them all. Beassured, sir, there are angry materials, 
inthis republic, which must not be provoked. Domestic 
slavery, as it exists with us, might cause a war between 
these states which would stand alone in history; one 
that would kindle passions which never before raged in 
battle, and terminate in a government over which death 
would bejthe despot. 

“The advocates of disunion, are the friends of revolu- 
tion. Some may be indignant patriots, who cherish an 
immortal horror of oppression: such may extort respect. 
But depend on it, sir, there are a few restless spirits, pant- 
ing for celebrity, eager to join the ranks of mad ambition, 


—— ad 





above the other, with seven seats in each. The whole 
number of passengers to be carried is fifty-six; twenty- 
eight below and the same number above. The body of 
the carriage is thirteen fect long, five feet wide, and ten 
in height. When placed on the wheels, the roof will he 
about fourteen feet from the ground.—There are to be 
no more than four wheels; those before about three feat 
in diameter, and the others something less than six. 
The breadth of the wheels is eighteen inches, and each 
has a double set of spokes. The baggage is to be ecar- 
ried on acar, attached behind, and drawn ona single 
wheel, two feet and a half broad. ‘The whole is to be 
drawn by twelve horses, three abreast, the driver to be 
| aided by two postillions. In the stages now in use the 
same number of horses, with three men, instead of a 
| man and two boys, would be able to carry but twenty- 
| seven passengers. It is calculated that the rate of tre- 
i velling, as to speed, will be about the same as in the fou: 
thorse coaches. ‘This carriage, it is expected, will be 
finished in about three wecks. It is now at Mr. @lea- 
_son’s work shop, in St. James’s street, back of St. James’s 
}church, [Piulad. Daily Chron, 
Tar carirot, A writer in the Washington Ghroni- 
cle gives the following as the dimensions of the capitol, 








direct the storm, spring to empire, and stand in bold re- ( froma stetement furnished by the architect himself: 


lief in history. Such men would not hesitate to erect a } 
throne upon the ruins of freedom, Of such, the crisis |} Length of front, 5 


waras usto beware.”’ 





Nort CarortnaGorpv. We have heen favored with 
the sight of a letter to a gentleman in this city, trom a 
correspondent at Hamptonville in North Carolina, giv- 
ing an account of the quantities of gold lately found in 
that partofthe country. A new mine has been discover- 
ed about five miles from Hamptonville, which is thought 
to promise well. At amine in Anson county, a lump 


ofthe metal has been found weighing 15 lbs. avordupois, | 


entirely solid, and estimated to be worth trom $2500 to 
$3009. Of course this success has produced some excite- 


ment in a neighbormg county, and many workmen have | 


abandoned their usual occupations to search for gold. 


At Capp’s mine about 100 handsare at work finding from | 


about one to five dollars worth of the metal aday. It 
is generally found in fine particles and perfeetly pure. 
Large pieces are rarely met with. The largest ever 
found in North Carolina was that found some years since 
in Cabarruss county. fi weighed 28 lbs. and was worth 
about $6000. The writer proceeds to say: 

‘tis a fine source oj profitto the proprietors of Uu 
soil, for it is on the povrest land where the most is found 
Iam told thattwo merchants in Charlotte, sixty miles 
from this place, have bougiit this year fiity thousand dol 
lars worth of gold dust. They pay at the rate of about 
ninety cents per penny weigist.”’ LM. YY. Post. 

(It may be well for the proprictors of the soil, but we 
have yet to learn thatthe people earn so much in di 
for gold as they would do in digging for potatoes. | 


roriny! 


55! 


IMPROVED TRAVELLING. Tlowever strange it would 
have appeared a tew years since, the distance between 
New York and Detroit, 750 miles, is now performed in 
four days and a hall, viz: from Detroit to Buffalo, 250 


Feet In, 
- . . - 352 4 
| Depth of wings, - - - - 121 6 
East projection and steps, + - . G5 
West do do - - - $3 
Covering 14 acre, and 1,820 feet 
Height of wings to top of balustrade, «+ 70 
| Height to top of centre dome, - - 145 
| Representatives’ room, greatest length, Q5 
Do. greatest heiglit, 6 
| Senate chamber, greatest length, re 


k 
Do. greatest height, 42 
| Great central rotundo, 96 feet in diameter 
| Vhe north wing was commenced in 1792, 

and finished in 1800, cost $480. 269 
| South wing, commenced in 1803, and finishe / 
ed in 1808, cost 


and 96 high, 


US, . U8, 80S 
‘Centre building, commeénced in 1819, and 
finished in 1827. cost F vate 
finished in 1827, cost 957 647 


oe owe 


, ai 
| last eight mouths, 





—T. te. ¥. v- creme > , * 
CoMMERCE OF PITTSBURGH. Fram the Gazetie,— 


Number of steam-boats which have left Pittsburgh since 


the Ist of November last, 54, whose whole tonnage 
amounts to 7,680tons. Number of arrivals and depart- 
: yin : . 
ures, at the port of Putsburgh, from the 1st November 
til} ist of July, 568, whose whole tonnage amounts lo 
33,890 tons. : 
rvom the foregoing it will be seen that 54 steam-boats 
have arrived at and departe d trom Pittsburgh within the 
mricl ine } rr irr ’ * 4 
i macing In that time, mn all, 568 are 


| vivals and departures. 


miles, in 48 hours; Buffalo to Albany, 363 miles, 48 _ 
hours; and from Albany to New York, 150 miles, in | 


12 hours. 
INDIAN TRAVELLERS. ‘The Michigan Herald gravels 
informs us that fifteen of the principal men among the 


Winnebago Indians have come to Detroit, and propose 


Visiting the seaports in New England, and other Ameri- | 


can towns, for the purpose of iniorming themselses, by 


i tery with intent to murder, 


actual observation, of the real numbers of the wuites. | 


This, it adds, will doubtless have a powerful effect on 
them, as they have heretofore considered themselves not 
only more brave and virtuous than the whites, but equal 
in numbers to them, 


_ Hues stace coaca. The greatest object of curiosity 


Just now in Philadelphia, is a huge coach, constructing | 


by Mr. J. Gleason, and imtended for the Cit zens line,to 
rao between Bordentown and Washington, N. J. Thus 
fnormous vehicle is diyided into two apartments, one 


; 

{ 

| 

} . 

SouTHERN EXPEDITION. 
} 


In the number of the steam-boats leavins “oj , 

Re a eat tom Beye arn ; : ] aving our city, we 
inebuc 2 new boats built in our city or its neighborhood, 
some of them of the targest class, 


. and not yielding in 
ty nin 


3s and comfort, 19 any boats in the 


‘ 


point of model, s 
world, 
SINGULAR OUTRAGE. A prisoner under examination 
: La } Leole ae alin , 7 . 
in the Philade Ipheia poll © office, last we ek, attempted te 
stab a w itness, exiled up to testity against him, as he 
passed the dock, in which be was seated. 
was instantly see 
} 


asrcecny, OC. 


‘The prisoner 
ured, committed on several charges of 
tted f assuult and bat- 
' which he openly and repeat. 
edly avowed, ‘The witness was an accomplice in crime, 
and narrowly escaped death from the hand of his bloody 
associate, 


and also e r thi 


, 
Peas ahe 


The ship that is preparing 
at New York for an expedition towards the South Pole, 
js rapidly Gttng and with uncommon care. 
dior 18 gans, but will only carry a few in this expedir 
tion, ‘The British ave asead of us in this affair. The 
Chanticleer, capt. Foster, with selected officers and men, 
was about te sail from England, at eur last dates. The 


She 1S pierce 
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‘account says—ller extreme destination is the newly dis- 
‘covered group of South Shetland Islands; but it has been 
stated conditional instructions had been given to captain 
Foster, to proceed from thence, as far as he can, without 
risk to his ship, towards the South Pole, where, judging 
from the account of Weddell, he is not likely to expe- 
rience those obstructions which rendered the attempt of 
captain Parry to reach the North Pole abortive, 

e are not aware whether captain Foster has been di- 
rected to extend his researches to the Pacifie; but un- 
derstand that his absence from this country is limited to 
three years. 

PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
—On Saturday evening last the workmen engaged in con- 
structing the Incks at the junction of the canal with the 
river, in Alleghany-town, completed the foundation of 
the river lock, and the erection of its walls above low 
water mark,—a work of immense labor, as the founda- 
tion was six feet lower than the bed of the river, the wa- 
ters of which arose with such rapidity in the excavation 
asto require the constant use of six screw pumps, each 
calculated to eject a hogshead a minute. These had 
been kept in motion night and day, for some weeks. Mr. 
Byrne, the contractor, has now a prospect of completing 
these two superb locks in a few weeks 

The two other locks in Alleghany-town are finished, 
and we understand a hope is entertained that the water 
may be Jet into the Pittsburgh and Kiskemmiitas division 
ef the canal this fall. 

Great progress has been made in the construction of 
the canal aqueduct across the Alleghany at the mouth of 
Washington street. The two abutments, and two of the 


piers in the river, appear to be nearly completed. The 


other four piers are considerably above the surface of the 
water. 

The tunnel through Grant’s hill remains nearly as it 
was in the spring—being reserved, probably, for a win- 
ter job. 

Nantucker Harsor. The Nantucket Inquirer, in 
noticing the survey now making with a view to the re- 
moval of the obstructions in that harbor, remarks as fol- 
lows: 


Perhaps very few, even of the people who reside upon 
4 


this island, have definite ideas of the vast number of | 


vessels which pass the Sound in the course of a year; 
but one fact will show the importance of providing fer 
them an asylum of security. During the month of Au- 
gust, capt. Barnard, of the light vessel, stationed at “Tuck- 


anuck Shoals, counted 1250* vessels of different dcs- | 


eriptions, which passed up and down the Sound. If each 
month in the year should furnish an equal number, the 
annual aggregate would be 15,000. Of this number, 
if only one in ten should derive benefit from having Nan- 
tucket harbor accessible at all times, 1500 vessels would 
yearly reap the advantages contemplated; and as the ves- 


sé] which pass the Sound are owned at different por s, and | 


ave employed to convey the merchandise and produce of 
every state in the wnion, any measures which shall inn- 
prove the harbors contiguous to this great nautical tho- 


roughfare, will be regarded as an undertaking involving | 


the interest of the nation, and as such will receive the 
aidof government. And if the great object shall finally 
be neglected, and the existing obstructions to navigation 
and wealth shall be suffered to remain asa legacy to the 
next generation, we fecl assured that the reasons will p 
be traced to a want of co-operation on the part of the go- 
vernment, so much as to tardiness in the citizens of Nan- 
tucket, in providing for their present convenience and pro- 
fit, andin securing a rich inheritance for posterity. 


Srezr. The manufacture of steel has been commenc- 
ed with great success, in Pittsburgh. Specimens have 


steel. 
i be cheaper than it was before the passage of the late 


‘fabominable tariff. ’’] 
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' 
| being fed by springs: the water is remarkably ciear and 


| pure. 
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IMPORTANT INVENTION.—The editors ofthe New Yor? 
Statesman have recently seen in operation in that city, 
most ingenious and valuable machine: for spinning Bay 
and hemp, invented by Dr. Bell and Mr. Dyer, two jp, 
telligent and highly respectable gentlemen from Ne, 
England. The following is‘a description of this Machine 
as far as the editors have been permitted to speak of jt, ’ 

“It is constructed on un entirely new principle, hay, 
no analogy to the process for the cotton, woollen, wops.. 
ed, or other manufacture... The quality of yarns prod), 
wed is pronounced by competent judges, to surpass othe, 
linea yarns in as great a proportion as cotton or Woolley 
yarns upon by the present improved machinery, are x, 
perior to those wrought by hand. The size ofthe threy 
can be varied to any extent, from that of, eambric to thy 
of the rope yarns used in the manufacture of cordage, 
the degree of velocity its operation is limited only by {y 
quickness which the spindles fliers are capable of sy. 
porting. — . 

The instrument now in operation produces about th 
same quantity of thread per spindle, fineness being equa), 
as the throsile spindle in the cotton manufacture. Ti, 
whole formation of the thread trom dressed flax is con. 
pleted at one operation. ‘The material laid on the mg. 
chine is wound upon the spools ready for the loom, with. 
out the intervention of any assistance; the whole bein 
effected by the rotary motion communicated from drum; 
Indeed, all the motions ofthe instrument are ofa circuly 
kind.” 

In relation to its advantages, the editors remark:—«¢, 
‘far as our observation or knowledge extends, this jp. 
|vention is entirely original, and nothing of Ue kind exis; 
in the workshops of the United States or Eurupe, wer 
fabricks from flax are entirely wrought by band. The 
| manufactures of linens will now be placed upon the sane 
i ground and enjoy the same facilitiesas cottons. — [tha 
| been estimated, that upon moderate calculations two mi). 
| Lions of dollars may be saved annually to this country by 
, the reduced expenses of linen fabrics, effected by this in 
ivention. If it be not introduced abroad, and foreign prices 
|thus diminished, the products of our own looms will sup 
i ply our markets and prevent importation from maintaii- 
ling competition. Such is our impression of the impor: 
lence of this machine. 
| 





Canat navicaTion. From the Albany Daily A 
, vertiser.—Arvived at Albany, on Saturday, canal bout 
| “*Mary,” of Milan, capt. Edward Meeker, from Huro 
co. stale of Ohio, with a ¢argo of pot ashes, staves, ani 
'sundries. The boat was built in Huron, at the head 
| Lake Erie, She crossed the lake 250 miles to Buffalo, 
jand thence by way of the Erie canal, 362 miles to Al 
| bany, and is bound for New York, making total distance 
752 miles. She is 49 tons burden, and is schooner rige 
| ed, and carries two masts. We belicve she has procure! 
/aclearance at the custom house at Milan, for the por 
of New York. 
Same day, arrived at Albany, 36 boats, and cleared #2 
| boats. The northern canal isnow navigable to White 
} hall, 
| 
| CAATAUQUE LAKE. We have heretofore noticed th 
| building of a steam boaton Chatauque lake. It has nov 
been ronuing a little more than two months, and by th: 
transportation of passengers and freight, has paid its ex- 
expenses, and put about $400 into the pockets of the pro 
his success, however, tay not continue through 
out the season, which, on that lake, comprises over scvel 
;months inthe year, ‘he boat is of 50 tons burthen, and 


. ‘ ‘Oe 2 
PLrietors,; t 


‘has a handsome eabin on deck: the boiler, engine, ke. 
pare allon deck, the hold being used for freight, &e. 


The Chanutaugue, (this name having been given to the 
boat), performs a trip trom Jamestown to Mayville, i0 


; ; | about three hours; arrivmg at Mayville at 10 in the mort- 
been produced, said to be equal to the best ‘Crowley’ | 


ing, and departing from Jamestown at 3 in the afternoon. 


‘Lhe trip is of the most interesting character. The .ake 

rT , . ~ > 7 j 

Le venture to predict that, at an early date, steel | 
wi 


is of nuniform heighth throughout the year, be ing pet: 
haps a little higher in the spring than at other seasons, 


The shore of the lake is faneitully indented with 


*Capt. B. supposes that not more than two thirds of | bays, now spreading to the width of three miles, and then 
the vessels which pass the Sound can be notieed—the | at one place narrowing to a channel not more than 


other third passing in the night, and in thick weather. 


vods wide! On its borders are some beautiful farms, and 
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the highlands are covered with large torest trees. The 
altitude of this lake is ¢welve hundred and seventy-nine 
feet above that of the Atlantic ocean! It may be truly 
id, that captain Wilson, the commander of the Chau- 
tauque, raises steam /gher, by several hundred feet, 
thun any other steamer in the world. The inhabitants 
about this lake are proud and justly so, of this great fa- 
cility in travelling. [Buffalo Republican. 


Epsom sats. From the London Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. Whe United States of America, which used to be 
furnished with Epsom salts trom this country, have now 
the whole of their supply from a manufactory of their 
own, established at = Satna by Messrs. McKim, 
Sims, & Co. ‘These gentlemen have succeeded in mak- 
{ng purer salt than in Europe, at much less price, and 
now manufacture about 1,500,000 Ibs. annually. 

{The chemicals made in the tactories of the United 
States, are, in general, much superior to the imported, 
and cost at least fifty per cent. less than before the pas- 
sage Of the tarifflaws for the protection of their manu- 
facture. } 

Naval. 
Janeiro, July 31, officers and crew all well. 

A letter from the U.S. ship Java, dated Smyrna, Ju- 
ly 7, says: 

‘Lieut. Ramage commands the Lexington sloop of 
war. The Delaware is at Malta. We celebrated the 
4th of July at Long Island, below Vourla, where Alex- 
ander the Great had his water tanks.” 

On Monday last, the fore, main and mizen masts, aad 
bowsprit of the frigate Constellution, lying at the navy 
yard, Gosport, were placed in their respective stations 
on board of that ship, in the short space of one hour and 
fifty-two minutes, viz: 

The fore-mast in 28 minutes 








Main ‘* 43 * 
Mizen “* 23 * 
Bowsprit 18 * 





Gotp mines. An English paper states, that a Spa- 
ni.rd, in an ingenious work lately published, shows that 
the coal annually taken from the English mines exceeds 
in value all the gold and siiver obtained in the new world. 

[The valuable iron mines of Pennsylvania diffuse 
more wealth, comfort and happiness among the laboring 
persons employed in preparing the material for market, 
than there is to be found among all the gold diggers in 
the two continents. } 


Sate oF woo.itenxs. Baltimore, Oct. 4.—The sale 


of American woollen goods, of the well known manu- | 
| facture of Mr. James Sykes, near this city, was well at- 
tended yesterday, and we learn that the goods generally 


went off briskly, at fair prices. There were sold 400 
pieces of cloths and cassimers, and 450 pieces of satti- 
nets. ‘The prices of the cloths ranged from $2 50 to 
$5 77; 0f the cassimers, from $1 45 to $1 95; and of the 
sattinets from 70 cents to $1 45 yer yard. 





CHESAPEAKE ANB Onto CANAL. Recent intelligence 
from the coutractors on the line of the canal assures us 
that they are without exception in good health, and that 


° ° . ° { 
very few, if any, of their hired laborers are even slightly 


indisposed. Al! the sections that have been Ict, except 
twoor three, are under way. ‘l'o this agreeable news, 
we are, now, enabled to add, that the formalities requir- 
ed to be observed, preparatory to the subscription of the 
state of Maryland, having been strictly complied with, 
the treasurer of her western shore, last week, subscribed 


, 


half a million of dollars to the stock of the ennnl, the 


Y 


‘amount of which now exceeds three millions six hundred | 


thousand dollars. [ Nat. dnt. 


LENGTA oF LIFE. Mr. Odier, of Switzerland, has 
been lately engaged in investigations on this subject, the 
result of which is, as the world grows older, the average 
life of man is extended. He has gone back as far as the 
year 1560, and found that between the years 1560 and 
1600, the average duration of life was eighteen years five 
months. From 1600 to 1700, men lived, on an average, 
twenty-three years and seven months.—From 1815 to 


1826, the aversge was thirty years: 


“= 


SINGULAR DiscovEeRY. Mr. Horton, a gentleman whe 
has been engaged in boring for water in Providence, R. I. 
has presented to the public some remarkable results. 
In his second experiment in boring, he selected the ex- 
treme point of a wharf, many yards from the original 
land. He bored through the artificial soil—then through 
a stratum of mud—then through bog meadow, containing 
gooil peat—then through sand, pebbles and quartz gra- 
vel. At this point water impregnated with copperas and 
arscnic broke forth, but determining to proceed farther, 
Mr. Horton next struck a vineyard and drew up vines, 
grapes, grape seed, leaves, acorns, hazel nuts, pine burs 
and the seeds of unknown fruits, together with pure wa» 
ter. This was 35 feet below the bed of the river. 





Lovistana crops. The New Orleans Advertiser af 
the 10th ult. says, in relation to the crops: 

From all the information we can collect, we believe 
our sugar and cotton crops will be bountiful. We heard 
some time ago that in consequence of drought, the cot- 
ton crops in the state of Mississippi had suffered—but 








The U.S. frigate Macedonian was left at Rio | 


since that period there has been a considerable fall of 
rain, and it is presumed the injury is not so great as ap- 
prehended. } 

‘he gradual increase of the products of this and the 
states bordering on the Mississippi and its auxiliary 
streams, require additional shipping every year to trans~ 
port these products to different markets. Upon areason- 
able calculation, it may be stated that this city will have 
to export during the coming season: 

350,000 bales cotton 





60,000 hhds. sugar 


| 20,000 do. molasses 


40,000 do. tobacco 
100,000 barrels flour 
100,000 do. pork 
150,000 kegs lard, 

Together with staves, lead, castings, &e. &e. That to 
effect this exportation it will require upwards of three 
hundred and sixty thousand tons of shipping, or about 
‘twelve hundred vessels of three hundred tonseach. The 
iship owners of the northern and eastern states are the 
principal carriers. —They supply us with hats, shoes, 
'coarse cotton and negro clothing, and we give them in res 
\turn raw materials, sugar, molasses and employment for 
May such an equality for ever exist be» 


| the'r shipping. 
‘tween us, and be tle brightest link in our chain of union; 








Sanpwica Istanps. The Missionary Herald, for 
‘September, hxs given an account of another outrage 
committed upon the simple Sandwich Islanders, by the 
'erew of the English whale ship, John Palmer, captain 
| Clark. The difficulty, as in former controversies of the 
| kind, had its origin in an attempt of the island authori- 
ties to preserve their women from the contamination of 
the ship’s crew. Some of the women of loose charace 
ter, had been induced to go on board of the ship, and 
| Hoapiri, tie governor of Lahaina, demanded that the 
i suould be sent on shore. ‘The captain refused; and ult 
| mately the governor seized him, with the intention of 
-hoiding him asa hostage, until the restoration of the 
|women. ‘The result of this measure was, that the Eng- 

lish from the ship commenced a cannonade of the town, 
The chief would yet have persisted in his determination, 
and held the captain prisoner, had not the rev. Mr. Riche 
ards, the missionary upcen that point of the Sandwich 
station, interposed, and recommended the release of the 
captain, for the preservation of the place. 








~~ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The account of the Russians having met with reverses 
before Choumla is contradicted. On the Ist of August 
the emperor published a proclamation from the camp 
before Choumla, by which every maneuvre was ordered 
to be adopted for the complete investment of Choumla, 
and to hasten the carrying of that place as rapidly as pose 
sible. Hassien pacha is shut up in Choumla, and these 
measures were adopted to further the attack on that 
place. Choumla and its neighboring tortifications are 
\defended by 1400 cannon, mostly ofiron, and the Turks 
since their Iate incursions over the Danube, stem fiigtly 
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elated, have in their late engagements with the cnemy| Dr. West, an Englishman, has been murdered jn ‘He 
evinced the greatest bravery and firmness. ‘he religious | streets of Lisbon. 


fanaticism that now inspires the entire army, is solely to 
be attributed to the indelatigable exertions of the eom- 
mander-in-chief, Hussein Bey. ‘Vhe march of lieut. gen. 
Rudiger upon Eski Stambool has ocessioncd much un- 
easiness to the ‘lurks, as they saw they were on the point 
of having the communication between the capital and the 
interior of the empire cutoff. ‘Phe ‘lurks collected the 
—, part of their cavalry and infantry and attacked he 

etachment commanded by Rudiger and attempted to 
drive them back. The Turks were opposed by a part of 
the 17th division, and after some hayd fighting the ‘Vurks 
were defeated and driven back upou Choumla. Gen. Ru- 
diger having taken post near Eiski Stamboul, the great 
road towards Consiuntinople is open to ihe Russian: 

Theemperor of Russia was still at Odessa, at 
— the 


pio 


which 


ters. On the same day there was a splendid te dcum at 
the cathedral, and thanksgiving for the taking of Kars. 
On the preceding evening a courier reached that plac e; 
who brought despatches communicati the 
of the Turkish fortress Poti, situated on th: 
of the Black Sea, far from Anapa. 


nor 
Lis 


pon’ 
surrenaer 


Asiatic coust 


.’ 
‘ 
4 


Kars mentioned above as having fallen, was taken bv! 


storm on the 5th of July, by gen. Vaskewitch, 
opened the eampaign of Asia Minor with | 
cess. It wasyarrisoned by 10,000 Turks, 2 
were killed and wounded, 5,000 paroled and 1,200 tak 
prisoners. The Russians lost 260 mien. 

The siege of Varna has been resumed with vigor; and, 
indeed, reports were circulated that it had been captur- 
ed. Advices from Constantinople are the 10th of Au 
gust. The sultan had held a grand counci! at which it 
was determined that the grand vizier should proceed to 
the army 


who has 
1? 


prilliant t1iCc- 


rH 


standard should be displayed on the occasion. On the 
Sth the standard of the prand Vizier was raiscd, with the 
customary religious ceremonies and prayers for (ie wel- 
fare of the empire, of the sultan, of the vizier, and of th 

whole Ottoman people. This was done in the prescnee 
of the divan, and an overwhelming crowd of all classe 

of people before the seraglio, Seven sacrifices were of- 


fered on the occasion. 
The accounts from Corfu, state ‘that vit 
was abundantly supplied with provisions from Zante and 


Psy at, and showed no disposition to quit the Morea in 
which he was committing erent devastation. « ne 


thecorn, &. The Albanian part of his army ! 


serted, and succeeded in drawing into their « 
their conntrymen who bad possession of fowt 
of Lepanto, one of which m thei 


making common cause wilh them. 

Since the above, an arrival at Norfolk, Va. fr tfol- 
Jand, informs that a sanguinary battle was fought at 
Choumla (date not p! ecise iy remembered), betwee 


Russian and Turkish armies, in which the Russians lost 
2,000 men in killed, wounded and prisoners, and so 
formidable were the lurks, that it was found expedient 
toorder a reinforcement ot one hundred thousand to en- 


sure their passage through the Balkan m ie Th 
Russians, however, were still advancing. 
Gi AJ N ; 
Is Again disturbed by msurgents in Catslonia. “Tl 
soldiery are also said to be dis: ffected in conseque of 


their pay being in arrears. “There are rumors about a 
change in the mini iry. 


Peeet? 


Don Miguel is securing his throne by theaid of ch: 


nrg ay 
Ut 


imprisonment and confiseations. le hy ‘ » thre 
property not only of those said to have been cngaged 


«3? 


the pretended rebellion, but of all who had left the coun- 
try without express permission. Masters of vesse!s who 
should carry away any persons whose goods were liable 
to confiscation, were subjcet d bY an ther order toa 
fine of 400,000 reis, or imprisonment for three 
the galleys. 

The celebrated Marquis of Chaves has become par- 
tially insane, and fallen under the displeasure oi his 
royal master—but the disease may have had its origin 
in a lack of royal adhesion, sceing that the minister 
Wns willing 10 set up tc y himself as a ruler ot kinedom 


5 cars th 


; 


| 


jastice, and the miserable paper currency system, 


COLOMBIA. 

Affairs are represented as more tranquil in this repul. 
lie, and adisposition is manifested by Bolivar thorough. 
iy to reform the great abuses which exist, especially 
those which have arisen outof the mal-administration o{ 


» 4 
he 


/paymentofthe government paper has been suspended as 


nglish ambassador, lord Heitesburg, on the | 
Sth August, had audience with him on important mat- | 


OOO of wl mi} 


on the 15th August, and that the saered | 


’ know wi 


“a measure necessary to effect the latter object, the con. 
sequenec of which is great pecuniary embarrassment; bu 
it persevered in it will produce a more than correspon. 
dent benefit ina healthy and sound cireulating medium. 
The guo amino of Bolivar defies speculation, as is hard 
to presume he is not actuated by love of country. 


FOREIGN MONTES, 
uced into those of the United States at par value. 


—— 
a 
-~ 
—) 


£1 British sterling is 4,444 4-9 mills, 
£1 Irish is 4,102 32-39 do. 
fr. or 100 centimes (French) is 1874 clo, 
of plate or 20 reals plate (Cadiz) is 1,000" do. 


8 do. 


feet 


oe ee ee ee ee 


of Havana 
millrea of Portugal or 1000 reas is 1,250 do 
dueat or 100 grains (Naples) is 


dee daedl 


j i77 1-8 do, 
mark banco or 16 shill. (Ham.)is 3331-3 dk 
rix dollar or 12 grotes (Bremen)is 750 do, 
guilder or 40 grotes (Antwerp) is 400 do 
florin or 20 stivers of (Holland) is 400 do 

Lt Halifax currency (N. A. Prov.) is 4,000 do 
Lit dollar or 8 reals (Havana)is — 1,000 do 


FOREIGN WEIGUTS AND MEASURES. 
Reduced into those of the United States. 

Great Britain is generally the same. ‘The new impe- 
rial measure, however, is 3 per cent. larger than 
the Winchester, 52 galloms of the old being equal to 3! 
of the new imperial—one quarter contains 8 Winchester 
or American bushels. “Che fodder of lead in London and 
Hullist95ewt. The tun of oi, 252 gallons. The Jas 
of tar, 12 barrels. ‘The load of timber, 50 eubic feet. 
Prancu—45 35 100 killogrammes are equal to 100 Ibs 


Srarin—1 arrobe is 25 Ibs, Spanish, equalto 24 


shout 


4 arrobes, 1 quintal, 96 

‘Phe barra varies from 271 to 38 1-8 ins 
‘The same of Cadiz is 272 

ry" . ” . | . . ‘ 

Phe arrobe of wine and oil is 


4 gals, 
t pipe. 
bus. and I quar’ 
§ bus. 
33 Ibs. 
132 
26 1-3 i 


10 to 41 arrobes make 
aneoa of ec 


sory ene 
anh & 
i” } 


‘rom 
] t 


banegas are about 
ONTUGAL—3S2 Ibs. or 1 arrobe is 


arrobes or t quintal is 
Tryety P £24.92 ine mn epawids 
{iotii meag. I $9 1-6 ins, the covido 


vara 


Wine 4 quarteels are 1 eanedo or 3 pits. 
12 canados 1 almuda o1 4} wals. 
‘bhe moy of corn and salt at Lisbon is 94 bus 
aaa 6s at Oporto 350 
S “ in Figuiras 254 
ii BuURG—1i lb. equal to 1 1b.7 02. 


i i ju 
lispound 16 5 
ae—100 ibs. or quintal is 104 lbs. 
204 L407 


10) myrmegcrammes 


< 


i i 1 
New qit of 


Canada and Nova Scotia same asthe United States. 
Comparative Prices Current. 
POUNDS AND POLLARS, 
Phe following table, reducing sterling money into 


dollars and cents, we republish, that the planter may 
int his cotton actually brings in American curren- 


“ably to the foreign quotation. [Am Far. 


Sterlinz, Cenis. Mills. 
Jd, is 1 85 
g is 8 70 
3 iS 5 55 
k is 7 49 
5 is a 25 
6 is il ll 
7 is 12 of 
8 is 14 SI 
Q is 16 66 

10 is 18 51 
if is 20 36 
1? is ov 22 
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CATHOLIC QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 

A late London paper contams a table, showing the 

ss of the Catholic question in parliament. — In 
1805, when Mr. Fox moved for a committee to take into 
consideration the Catholic claims, the majority against Use 
measure was 212. From that time to the year 1812, the 
subject, though frequently brought before parliamen', 
met witha decided yet decreasing majority. In June, 
1812 Mr. Canning’s motion to appoint a committee pass- 
ed the house, but was rejected in the lords by a majority 
of one. Ever since, the friends of religious tolerance 
have been contending against their opponents with m- 
ereased hopes of success. 


1822, April 80. Mr. Canning’s motion for a bill to ena- 
ble Catholic peers to sit in the upper house. 
Ayes, 249; noes, 244.—Mujority for the Catho- 
lics, 5. 

May 13. Second reading of the bill.— Ayes, 235; 
noes, 223,— Majority for the bill, 12. 

May 17. Bill passed without a division. 

June 21. House of lords. Second reading of the 
bill. Contents, 129; noncontents, 171.—niajority 
against the bill, 42. Bull thrown out. 


1823. April 18. M:. Plunkett’s motion fora committee. 
Sir F. Burdett, and several other whigs, abrupt- 
ly left the house. Motion met by a countermo- 
tion foran adjournment. Ayes, 513;noes, 111.— 
Majority against the Cathoiies,202, 

1824, Question not brought forward. 


1825. February 28. Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a 
committee. Ayes, 247; noes, 234.—Majority for 
the Catholics, 13. : 

April 22. Second reading of the bill.—Ayes, 268; 

noes, 241.—Majority for the Catholics, 27. 

May 10. Third reading of the bill. Ayes 248; 
noes, 227.—Majority for the Catholics 21, Bill 
passed, 

May 17. 


House of Lords. Contents, 130; non- 


contents, 178.— Majority against the Catholies.— | 


Bill thrown out. 


1826. Question not brought forward.—Parliament dis- 
solved. 

1827. New parliament.— March 5. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s motion for a committee. —Ayes, 272; nocs; 
276.—Majority against the Catholics, 4. 

1828. May 12. Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for com- 
mittee. Ayes, 272; noes, 266.—Mrjority for 
the Catholics, 6. 

June li. House of lords. Contents, 137; non-con- 
tents, 182.— Majority against the motion, 45. 
Since 1805 the Catholic question has been before par- 
liament almost every year. Will justice be 
much longer. 


relused 


CELEBRATION AT SALEM. 

The anniversary of the two hundredth year since tl 
settlement of Salem, was commemorated yesterdays, the 
18th September, in that ancknut town. The day wa 
fine, and the concourse of people assembled on the oc- 
casion was very large. -At eleven o’clock i: the tore- 
noon, the procession in the onder named m our last, 
moved from Washington squere to the rev. Me. Bra- 
zer’s meeting house. ‘The religious exercises were per- 
formed with nnupressive effect, by rev. \icssrs. Esaerson, 
Brazer, and Prince. the music io: the occasion was 
—.. by a power'ul and effective choir, OF jucige 

tory’s oration, we have only tnne to say, that he fuby 
answered the hich expectations of his numerous frien:s. 
He occupied more thantwo hours and perhaps the ligh- 
est praise that could be bestowed on his able pertorin 
ance is the fact, that for this peri dot time e held hu 
crowded audience in earnest and yratified attention. His 
view of the early history of our country, of the 


prac i- 


ples of our pilgrim fathers, of our dutics to the untortue | 


sti 
ry 


to the patriotism of every American heart, came howe 
to the feelings of his audience, and were lisicuced to with 
great delight. 
in good health. He presided attic dimocr, at which 
good cheer, wit, and intelligence, were un ted to gratily 


the guests, On the whole. we must eonclude this typeieat 


nate aborigines, and his eloquent and concluding appeal 


Dr. Holyoke was present, and appeared | ' 





ee 
A  E 


}notice of an interesting occasion, by pronouncing it wor- 
\thy of tlie ancient and respected town, whose early settle- 
/tment it commemorated, 


| ‘The elegant steamer Benjamin Franklin added much 
‘to the interest of the oceasion. She conveyed a large 
jnumber of passengers to and from Salem, and crowds as- 
‘oombled on the wharf at Salem, to greet her arrival 
Sie had on board a fine band cf music, 
Phe Historical Society were honored on this occasion 
by many distinguished guests. Amoug them were his 
‘cxeelleney the governor, the lieut. governor, Messrs. 
| Webster, Silsbee, and several members of congress. 
|The duties of the escort were performed in good style by 
‘the military, and the procession was well arranged by 
| the marshals. | Boston Pat. .» 
| ‘The president of the United States was prevented from 
being present by the call he had to return to Wasking- 
‘ton. His letter of apology to the venerable president 
\ Holyoke, was read at the table, as follows: 
: G@uncy, 8th Sept, 1828. 
Sir: I have-flattered myself with the hope that it would 


’ st va 
nu ure. 


ry” 
i 


be in my power to join in the interesting centenary cele- 
bration, to which | was honored with an invitation bear 
ing your signature, on a day searcely less memorable, 
| A painful incident in my family, the severe illness of Mrs, 
Adams, requires my immediate return to Washington, 
and deprives me of the happiness [should have enjoyed 
‘in Commemorating he completion of the second century 
since the settlement of Salem, and. in offering you m 
personal felicitations on the rare good tortune with whi 
alite of honorand of virtue has extended to the entrance 
also upon a second century in your person. That it may 
suill be long protracted m health and happiness, is the 
ferveut prayer of all your friends, among whom, I with 
pride, pray you to rank the name of 
JOHN Q. ADAMS. 
One of the appropriate hymns sung in the chureh was 
written by president Adams, in 1802, 
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| from Cobbet?’s eekly Political Register, printed at 
London, .dugusit 2, 1828.] 
TO THE READERS OF THE REGISTER. 
| On Huskisson’s schemes, and, particularly, on his recent 
speech velaive to the American tareff. 
Kensington, July 3th, 1828. 
My friends: ‘The newspapers tell us, that Huskisson 
has arrived at Brighton in his travelling carriage and 
jour, on lus way to /runce? thuskisson tias, as 1 have 
lately shown, been im Office tor about thirty-six years, 
duriug which time the buithens of tits nation have been 
sO much augmented. ite has always been receivipg 
jlarge sums of money; but, recentl, much larger than 
ever; and these larger sums have been given him, and 
even voted him, tut his sei Vices, aS litey Were calied, in 
eth clinby Uiat Semes Of Chuhyes mb our commercial and 
bavigalion laws, which have been calicd lhe introduction 
Ol a SySiCils Of PRED saan, 
From the first, b rmdteuied the idea of any advantage 
LO UG UctivVeU iO aly OF Linese CUAL SES. Noting s90 
plausible, and, yel, noting wore ialse, Luan the notion, 
tial CWO HaliONSs COUuia Guts profté irom Wading with each 
vilicr. Individual Cases were ciled lo prove Uhat it might 
so3 but f inmost wuply dcimonsiva.cd Ulat lucre was no 
ulalog, ii lie Cases; lial lice Wrade between mdividuals 
or bodies OF persuns, all im tie sume conutry, bore no 
Nabvny Wiatsocver lo ttade belwceh nalions, which, 
vib Lise VOT) Hature OF Uliigs, imust ave interests Op- 
posed lu Uiose OF cach vliicis Liat, a sirort, the whole 
L Of MOUOGHS Were alt absuitiny 5 und Usat, in Our cause tO 
Jive lp OUP CACIUSIVE AUsanlageS i COMimerce, Was 
Hnevner wore Nor bess Liiah lu pul oulrselecs Upona level, 
pvurcesland weskest nae 
tialions lave aiWays been 
ihe stremugus AdVUCcales jus Jj! Clrete dnd neuirat rights. 
sulbary, uve alWuys Been for 
ior hard batgams with them neighe 
puis; for Custiming greater gus iroa Utem than they 
were LO beecive Mi reir; and im war, ior Lae strictest 
uicsS relative lo CoUli “beats lor Ghee BUSI Pig il ouserve- 
i blockades, and ot every tioy Lend to muke 
jevuuueree yicid to power powertu: bauions have always 
endeavored to Kee p ther poor neizhvors still poor, and 
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their feeble neighbors still feeble. 
have never talke 


themselves. 


Thus it was with England, till she became encumbered 


with debts; ull her very soil was mortgaged 
than it was worth, and until she 
turn, to satisfy the 


on her neighbors. 


what she gained herself; she tolerated no commerce by 
whieh she did not gxin more than her neighbors gained; 
and thus she gained her great relative preponderating 
power; she rejected all gain that did not add to her pow- 
er; and this was the basis of all her laws relative to com- 
merce and navigation. Her ststesmen were not such 
moon-blind wretches as to see, or imagine that they saw, 
any gain in measures calculated to make the profit of her 
neighbors equal to her own: they could not bring them- 
selves down tu that huckster-like state of mind whieh 
could contemplate profit unaccompanied with power; 
and, therefore, to talk to them aboutfree trade, would 
have appeared to be like the dreaming of an ideot. 

The scheme of Huskisson and his Scotch abettors 
had the raising of more money at the custom house solely 
in view; and the vending of greater quantities of rotten 
cotton and other rubbish: having an immense shop full 
of goods, and all the means of making still more by the 
screwing down of wages and other means, they wished 
to find aa outlet for their goods. They proposed, there- 
fere, graciously to open our ports for the reception of 
foreign goors, in order to induce foreign nations to open 
their ports for our goods. Foreign nations, who bad any 
sense, clearly perceived that they could not gain by this 
alteration, and we gsin too. Inno one instance, I be- 
lieve, have they opened their ports, in consequence of 
this alteration. ‘The French have not done it, by any 
means: they have taken advantage of our relaxation; but 
have wisely taken care to make no relaxation in return. 
Asto America, her first step was, to shut her ports a 
little closer than they were before; and she has now, 
with respect to the great articles supplied her by Eng- 
land, pretty nearly closed them altogether. When first 


tknew America, about thirty-six years ago, the import | 


duty upon woollens, cottons, and hardware, was fifteen 
per cent. ad valorem; it went gradually on increasing, 
till it got up to between thirty and forty; and, during 
the last session of congress, it was raised to eighty per 
cent. Sothat, all the goods of these descriptions, which 
are sent to America, have to pay, including freight, in- 
surance, and other charges, a sum as great as the original 
value of the goods. A yard of cloth, therefore, sent 
from England, at the price of twelve shillings, will cost 
twenty-four shillings, before it can be taken out of the 
custom-house in America. This is, in fact, prohibition; 
for, special care has been taken in America, to prevent 

lords of the loom and of the anvil from cheating as 
they formerly did, for along series ot years, by means 
of false invoices and perjury: the Americans have long 
set their perjury at defiance: to entrep or hamper such 
very slippery souls was difficult, and baffled every at- 
tempt for several years; but, at last, Jonathan fell upon 
a scheme, by which he has, from that day to this, ren- 
dered their invoices of just as much use as so ‘navy bits 
of old newspaper. 

The act of congress extends only to woollens, cottons, 
anti hardware. The smaller and more valuable articles, 
such as lace, jewelry, small haberdashery, and the like, 
remain with the former duty on them; but the three great 
articles which form, perhaps, together, nine-tenths of the 
amount of the exports from Englend, are now prohib it- 
ed. The law went into cffect on the Ist of July. Silks, 
whether trom India, or from France, or Italy, have no 
new duty impose) upon thea; but England can send 
none ofthese. The new regul:tion falls, therefore, ex- 
clusively upon this country, which is a very hard return 
for Huskisson’s kindness in opening the ports of Eng!and 
to American woollens, cottons, and hardware, ef which it 


_ Powerful nations | was well known she had none to send away; and for. hig 
of sweet reciprocity: those only ery 


out for reciprocity that see their neighbors better off than | 


ne 





other act of kindness, in shutting the ports of England 
/against American wheat and flour, of which it is very 
-well known that she has miilions of quarters; milliong 
upon millions every year more than she can consume; 


for more and for his other act of kindness in keeping a heavy tax 
knew not which way to upon American umber, of which she has, of the best in 
craving deman |s of her myriads of the world 
tax-eaters. For ages, nay, for ceuturices; frem the very | world. 
earliest of times, she carried on commerce under a pro- 
hibitory system, and, by a sort of compulsion, practiced 

She did not gain money, donbtless; 
she did not gain riches by this system, so much as she 
might have gained by another system; but, she prevent- 
ed her neighbors from gaining even in proportion to | 


, more than enough to supply one-half of the 
Take off the duty in England, upon wheat, 
flour, hams, bacon, pork, timber, and you will present. 
ly see, Mr. Huskisson, thatthe Americans will let your 
eloths, your cottons, and your hardware, go freely into 
their country. 
| Nevertheless, our friend, the letter-writer, takes it 
monstrously in dudgeon, that Jonathan should have im- 
| posed this new and formidable duty; and, in a speech 
/made by him, on the 18th of July, in the house of com- 
'mons, he gives vent to this chagrin. Iam about to in- 
sert this speech, which was made previous to a motion 
for copies of the American tariffs; but the manifest object 
of it was, to persuade the people of the U. States, that the 
new tariff would be injurious to themselves. Whether 
it be well caleulated for that purpose, you will judge 
when you have read it. For my part, lam convinced that 
it will answer no such end; but it touches upon matters 
which it is very necessary for us to understand something 
about; and the observations which [ shall think it neces- 
sary to subjoin tothe speech, will, I trust, have a tenden- 
cy to spread abroad, in England, something like correct 
notions relative to this subjeet, which is by no means of 
littie importance, especially when we take it in connexion 
with the general policy and ulterior views of the rulers 
of the United States. 1 will now insert the speech, which 
is in the usual jumbled manner of the man; and when I 
have done that, L shall proceed to my comments. I have 
marked several passages with italic characters, in order 
to point them out to the particular attention of my read- 
ers, 
| **It was necessary to state, that, when this convention 
| was first made, the policy, the wise policy of the United 
States, was, to impose no other duties on artieles imported 
| for the consumption of the population, than were required 
to raise un adeguute revenue for the pur poses of the state. 
The duties on the woollens of this country did not ex- 
ceed fifteen per cent.; on hardware they were lower, 
and on cotton goods lower still; and such continued to 
| be the state of things, and the principle which regulated 
the government of the 'uited States in 1818, when the 
convention was renewed A change of policy then com- 
renced, and when this country was about to explode 
_the doctrines of prohibition and high protecting duties, 
they adopted them inio their commercial code. He was 
bound to state, that, in adopting them, for the purpose of 
revenue, the government of the United States had in 
view those articles which form the great staple manufac- 
tures of this kingdom. The duties on woollens, hard- 
ware, and cottons, were raised to between thirty and for- 
ty per cent.; and other articles of the same character 
were included in the tariff. About the same time, the 
United Siates passed another measure, which was a come 
plete violation of the principle and of the stipulations of 
the convention of 1818, so tar as related to one branch 
of our manufactures. They imposed an additional duty 
on what ig called roll iron, or plates made by the pro- 
cess of rotiing, instead of the old method of hammering. 
Thus the inerease was oceasioned merely. by the iprave- 
ment in the mode of mantfacturing, and without reference 
| to the quality and description of the article. This tax 
|met with remonstrance on the part of the government of 
Great Britain, and it was but just te the American cxe- 
‘enutive to say, that it thought the remonstrance well 
founded, and inconsistent with the spirit and provisions 
of the convention, which ought not to have reference to 
any improved process of manufacture. It would cer- 
tainly be most untair and prejudicial that the American 
government should thus countervail a more expeditious 
and economical method of accomplishing the same end, 
when the article itself was unaltered. Although the 
remonstrance was made, and laid before the senate and 
house of repsesentatives, it produced no effect; and in 1826, 
the minister plenipotentiary of the United States pro- 
posed to renew the convention of 1818, for a further 
term of ten years. He, (Mr. Huskisson), was charged 
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with the task of negotiating that subject and some other 
matters then pening between the ‘wo governments 

To the dowel of the convention he took two objections. 
The first was, that the duties imposed ought to apply to 
the manufacture instead of the quality of the article; 
and the second was, that inasmuch as increased duties 
were placed por articles chr fly the manufacture of E g- 
land, this was m opposition to the spirit of the treaty which 


Q- | 
had been entered into; and that, in the year 1827, when 


it was sought to impose duties still more extravagant, it 
was determined only by the casting vote of the president, 
He, ( ‘ir. Huskisson), did not consider that this country 
ought to enter nto a tresty for another ten vears, but that 
the treaty sould be of such a nature us to b dissolved by 
either party, h; giving twelve months’ notice. This con 

yention was renewed in August last. upon this principl: ; 
but since that period the American cougress had added 
other duties, particularly upon wool, hardware and cotion, 
and those duiies w re so greatas to amount alist fou pro- 
hibditions end, as in the year before, the proposition 
for an increase was rejected by a majority of one, in 1527 
it was carried by « great majority. 
that those dest informed upon such subjects in the United 
States looked upon the increase as jighly prejudicial to 
their interests; certain it was, that every country looked 
to every question with reference to its own particular in- 
terests, and on that principle he did not complain of the 
United States; but, on that principle also was it that we 
ought to look to our own course so asto counteract that 
fi - wh in others. He was not one of those who advo- 
cated a system of prohibitory warfare; but if we did not 
adopt some course of the kind we should forfeit our clair 
to impartiality, and justify complaints on the part of other 


| 
| 
| 





iraw material. 


reference to the excitement of the people. He had stated 
his own decided impression, that the interests of the 
United States would be greatly prejudiced by the course 
they were about to pursue; and he could prove it to de- 
monstration, by a detail of the history of the growth and 
progress of the commercial intercourse between the 
two countries, since the termination of tue bast contest, 
and under the treaty to which he had reterred, But 

ithout going into the det .il of the benefits both countries 
had derived from their mutual intereonrse, it was onlyne- 


/cessary. in order to convince the most prejudiced aan of 
| the advantages that resultedtrom the free and unrestwamed 
‘intercourse of nations, that he should state the progress 


of the trade in a single article, cotton. In 1815, the 
first year after the peace, the quantity of cotton imported 
from the United States, into this country, was sixty mil- 


lions of pounds; in 1816, it was forty-nine milions of 


pounds, there having been a large importation the pre- 
vious sear, owing to the lowness of the stock; in 1817, 
the quantity imported was fifty-eight millions ot pounds; 
and, in 1818, sixty-five millions of pounds. He would not 


But he understood | go through each successive year, but he would poimtout to 


the house, that, in 1818, ten years ago, the quantity import- 
ed was one hundred and ninety-four millions of pounds, 
and, in 1827, the quantity was one hundred and ninety-four 
millions of pounds. Yet the United States had now 
adopted this tariff, which would put it ont of the power 
of Great Britain to exchange our manufactures tor their 
It would clearly be impossible for this 
country, under these circumstances, to import sucha 
quantity as 194 millions of pounds from the United 
States, which formed three-fourths of the whole amount 





of cotton imported into this country. If America 


countries who were dealing with us in a fairer and juster { pursued this line of policy, the day would probably 


manner. 
this country to preserve silence when it perceived at- 
tempts to injure or to destroy its commerce. The peo- 
ple of the United States deceived themselves if they 
supposed that we Aad not ample means of manifesting 
our feelings, even under the convention; but it was, 
however, open tousto put an end to that conveution 
by due notice given, and this was, in his opinion, the 
more manly course, if redress could not be obtained; it 
we could not terminate that s\stem of commercial hos- 
tility which England was not the first to begin, bat was 
the frst to lumen!. ‘Vhe principal exports of America, 


tobacco, rice, cot/on. anc turpentine, were not manufactur. | 


ed in this country, but were merely sent to this country 

for consumption, and with those articles it would not be 

difficult to supp/y ourselves from other svurces. From 
PRY ‘ 


Neither was it consistent with the dignity of | come, when her trade with this country, which now 


| formed haif the gross exports of the U. States to all 
| parts of Europe, would be as much restrieted, and as di- 
|minutive, as that between this country and France. 

While the trade of the United States with this country 
; amounted to one-half of all the exports of their own pro- 
i ductions, it formed only oze-stxih of the whole trade of 
‘this country. He would leave it to the sober and tem- 
perate consideration of those who oughi to be the rulers 
| of the destinies of that country, to decide whether it was 
| a safe game for them to risk one-half of them trade, in 
|order to impede us ina branch of our commerce, which 
was one-sixth of our w .ole foreign trade. It was impos- 
sible not to advert to this rapid growth of the consump- 
| tion of the cotton of North America in this country, on 
}aecount of the profit it afforded of the increased powers 


India we could certainly procure the two former; and, | of consumption among the people in this country. Ace 
with respect to cotton, althoug! there might at first ap- | cording to the best information relative to the state of 
pear some difficulty, it might be sutely stated that f we | the cotton trade im 1817 and 1818, it was of this deserip- 
gave to India the same encouragement with respect to | tion—one-halfof all the munufactured goods of cotton 
colt. that we had given with respect to indigo, we should | was consumed ut hone, and the other was exported. Tne 
secon see the cotton of the eastern world the rival of the | asmuch asthe consumption of the raw material was far 


cotton of the western world. ‘the indigo of India was 
formerly considered of very inferior quality, but it now 
brought a larger price than that from any other quarter. 
The article of tobicco it would be easy to procure from 
South America, and the people of that country would re- 


ceive in return articles of our manufacture, without load- | 


ing them with exorbitant duties. It would, therefore, be 
a question at least worth consideration, whether we ought 


not to look to our interests with reference to protection | 


against a s} stem which too plainly indicates a wish to ea 
clude Briiish manufactures from the United States. 
That such a system would be unsuccessful, he believed, 
because industry and ingenuity would find out some chan- 
nel by which, if not legitimately, in some other way, 
such articles would be introduced: it was, however, his 
wish that no such channel might be opened, because it 
would create most painful feelings, feelings which might 
be attended by inconvenience, if not by danger; yes such 
would be, he believed, the inevitable course. He be- 
lieved that this tariff owed its existence less to the opinion 
that it would pronote national objects, than electioneer- 
mg purposes. It wus not a matter of surprise that party 
should prevail ina country where the supreme executive 
power was an object of competition, uot twice in an 
age, but once every four years. 

“He observed, that these measures were generally 
brought forward at the period of these elections, with 


more than doubled during the last ten years, it followed 
| that the consumption of cotton goods, in this country, was 
more than doubled. ‘this result was owing to the cheap- 
_ness.of the goods, arising from the great improvement of 
| munufactures, and the important inventions in machinery; 
and it established the tact of the increased comforts and 
auginented powers of consumption on the purt of the great 
body of the peopie of tus country. ln like manner, the 
raw cotton exported from America had been quadrapled, 
} during the last ten years, and he hailed the inerease of 
| trade, all over the world, as a proof of the increase of the 
comforts of the peapie, produced by the long period. of 
peace that had been enjoyed by all the states of Europe. 
He believed that the people of Europe were, at this mo- 
ment, ina sak condition than was ever known before 
in the civilized world. ‘There was no state that was not 
making improvements in its trade and manufactures; and 
he rejoiwed in them as much as m those of lis own coun- 
try, because they must increase the wants of mankind; 
and, in proportion to this increase, supplies must be ob-= 
tained; tov which purpose the intercourse between coune 
tries must be extended. It the United States chose, by 
_ adopting a latal policy, to mterdict their intercourse, and 
shut themselves out trom sharing the trade ct Uvat coun- 
try which was the great emporium of the commerce of 
Europe, he did not dread the result: for, whatever be- 
came of our ifitercourse with the United States, our com- 
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merece would go on increasing with the other parts of that 
great continent, and with the immense continent of Asia. 
and the vast population that occupied the islands of the 

tic Seas, and with every nation in Europe. He dic 
not hend that this country would suffer by the du 
ties of 80 per cent. which the Americans had imposed 
for the protection of the own mdustry. [fhe were de- 
sirous to follow this argument further, be would ask thos: 
who, in anviher place, had entered into so anxious and 


laborious an inquirs concerning the cause of the low pri e 


of wool, how they couid expect that, wen cotton sold 


only for one-fourth of what it did ten or twelve years! 
a wool could sell at the same price? Vhe effect of 
€ prohibition of supplics from this country, by the] 


Americans, would be to raise the price of wool dy rais- 
eng the price of American cotton; an’ thus wool woul 


ain resume its station in the consumpit n of the OUuntry. | 


he madness of preventing the importation of foreign 
wool could only be equailed by the madness of the United 
States in preventing the growth of its own staple com modi 


ty. It was with much grotification he referred to the four | | 


ré})ort of the finance committee, in which the house woul’! 
find abundant proofs that the jower of the indusirious 
classes over ever 
ofthe luxuries of lie, was rapidly increasing. 
discussions that had taken place with the United States in 
1825, he was sorry that the house had agam so painful « 
subject before it as that to which he had called its atten- 
tion. He reterred to what had occurred with respect to 
the intercourse betwee the United States and the Britis! 
colonies in the West Indies. He had the honor to sub- 
mit an act to that house for opening the trade of the co- 


eet, 
: sion for ourselves, as well as we ean. 


\ 

| 

, ect 
branch, not only of the necessities but | 
’ 

After the 





_ In these speeches, we never find any thing like order: 
it seems to be a rule of the collective, that no speech is 
ever fo contain any thing like rational division of the sub. 
We are, therefore, compelled to make such diyi- 

Here are two or 

three things incidentally mentioned, having nothing at 
all to do with the subject of the American tariff, but very 
alse and very impudent, and intended as a side-wind 

iustification tor the whole of the enormous taxes that we 

Lin England, are competied to bear. However, let us pro- 
| ceed with the speech as relating to the Ameriean tarift, 
| Jur ree-trade gentleman begins by lamenting that the 











nited States, which uppeared some years ago, to Impose 
| nO dutics but sneh as were necessary for the purposes of 
| the state, began a change of poliey; began to impose du- 
| ties for purposes of restriction, the moment we began to 
| explode the doctrines of prohibition. This was very odd 
| to hina; but he was told by me that this would be the case; 
}and the reason for this change of policy would have ap- 
| peared manifest to any but a mere huckster. He did not 
werecive that Ameriea wanted something beyond revenue; 
ut, at the same dime, she wanted not to augment the re- 
entice of England. He can see nothing at all in this new 
regulation, buta mere throwing away ol revenue in Ame- 
rica. Ele says that she will lose the revenue upon these 
| three great articles, snd that she will lose the sale of cot- 
ton in FE land, and tobuceo and rice. Well, she sees all 
;this as wellas he, but she sees, also, that, if she cause 
} woollen cloths to be made m her own territory; that if 
| she cause cotton stuff to be wade there; that if she cause 
_ hardware to be made there, she becomes, in case of war, 


i 
i 
| 
\ 


\ totally independen: of the whole world for those threc 


lonies—-til] then a strict monopoly—to the commerce of | great articles: she knows, further, that she shall attract 


all other nations, on certain conditions therein specified. | 
Some states accepted the terms; but the United States, | 


instead of making an arrangement of a@ reciprocal nature, 


which was the basis of the proposition, insisted upon im- | 


posing upon British shipping, duties which would have 
given their shipping t/e monopoly ofthe trade. 
try submitted for one long year patiently—he had al- 
most said too patientiy—to the vexatious return for the 


“BH 
benefits we had tendered to the United States; at the end 


of that period, his muyesty was advised, under the power 
of the act, to prolubit the intercourse of the United States 
with the West Indies. Then came a tardy proposition 
to accede to the conditions, which, tor twelve months, 


hundreds of thousands of ingenious and oppressed crea- 
tures to her shores, tobe the fabricators of these articles 
'she knows that she shall, ima short time, work up more 

cotton than will be deducted from her quantity sent to 


| | England; and, as to woollens, she has the wool of her 
Phis coun- | own, fine as well as coarse, in abundance; if she had it not 


other nations would have it, and she has the ships to car- 
ry it. She knows, or, at least, she believes, and I be- 
lieve, that, ifthe miseries of this country continue to 
drive manufacturers thither for another five years, cotton 
goods will be exported from America to every part of 
the world. Mr. Huskisson does not seem to have heard 
that the moustrous chimneys, from which the smoke as- 





they had spurned, as he believed, m the expectation of 
compelling this country to abandon them. fle spoke in| 
the hearing of those who knew that what he was saying | 
was true—that the advice to his majesty Lo issue that or- 
der in council was given with reluctance and regret. 
But ifa course of policy unfriendly to the extension of our | 
commercial intercuvurse was once foreed on the conneis | 
of this country, it became dus majesty s poverpinent. in | 
vindication of ow own honor and character, and in pre- | 
servation of our rights, as well asin justice to our mer- 

chants and capitalists, to persistin it ith firmness and 


{ 
perseverance. 


In respect to the present tariff of the United Staies 
he would say, ashe did in the case of tiie order in coun 


Consider the subject im all its bearmys. Consult 


interests of the country carefully.” But a they wer 


forced by circumstances, atier duc deliberation and ade- | 


uate circumspection, 0 take «a course Of vretalmtion, be 


id implore the government, # they once detcrmimed on | 


that course, to persever. in it Ww ily ste wclitn ss und 
sion. If they wuuld so persevere, he cid vot dread the 
result. He would state no positive Opimton at pr sent 


In the course of the next SeSsion, they would be able t 


judge what it would be necessary to do. ‘They oucht| 


then to decide with circumspe tion ud deli ratiens, brant 
he even thought there were lionits to those considerations 
in respect totame, for intcrests would be growls Up on 
the side of America, and on the other side intorests 


would be iajured ma thus country-—the lutter ol Whaiela | 
former to be ke ae 


required to be protected, and the 


down, least they should raise diificulties in the way of re | 


sorting to a better and wiser system, ihe rgit how 

ble gentleman concluded by) lor copies of Uh 

American tariffs of 1824, and of the present year, will 
any communicalions iror his minjesty ’S monsters m Lic 
United States on the subject,”’ 


HOV ae 


i has always 


tie | 


| 
} 


Gece ; 


cendeth for evermore, are to be seen in great numbers 
round about Philad Iphia For what reason, then, should 


/ the cotton be first brought here, to sweat the little crea- 
| tures to death am th 
i carmed back to be 


hell- hote, Manchester, and then to be 
sold in Amerwa? ‘There is no sense 
n this; noris there any resson why woollens and hard- 


) ware, 80 necessary as they are in that country, should 


not be made there, as wt i} aS nere. 

Our free trade man Jooks at nothmg but the edstom 
honser the American Sovernient looks at something 
much further, Tt will sill bave revenue enough to carry 
on its government, and go on torming its navy; and it 
will have its useiul manufactures safe within itself in case 


, ot war, which it never yet has had, and the want of which 
cil—“ Do not be husiv in determining what you will do. 


been severe:y felt. ihe American rulers 
f the power of the country, 
and particularly with regard to Bogland, which they well 
know isthe power which they shall have to contend with, 
)it ever they bave war It «s their policy, there- 
net merely to consider the receupts of their own 
custom house, but to consider how they ean cramp Eng 


look to the permanence 


vain. 


fore, 


} lund; and itis thew duty todo this in every way m their 
power 


So obviously, however, does our tree trade man 
think this new tortF tobe contrary toth mteresus of the 
Unwed States, that he telis us that this measure, which 
is curmed by agreat majority of the two houses of con- 
vress, wasmerely an clectioneering tick. He says, that 
the bestinformed persons in the United States look upon 

new tai as ‘dolly prejudicral to the mterests of 
America.” lodeed! Why, then, the best imformed per- 
isons could not be amongst the vast m:jority of the cen- 


’ . 
tiie 


rss, Bit yu ik i tela m Avuerica at thr stupid obser- 

jhote: They Wi lb usk wh those best miormed persons 

ere, ahd 30M ur iree trade gr ntleman came to have 
; ai Mcuns OL BNGithy 


tec Out, and getting mto corres- 
with tiem: they willask whether he got his in- 
| lormation through those surprisingly mtelligent persons, 
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our ambassador and his precious litter of consuls. They | and next, in high price of food. The American people 
will ask whether he got this information from Manners of | have their way, it seems, and a very wise way it is. 
the Satyrist, who was sent out to Boston as consul in the Our free trade man is not, however, without his ho : 
ear 1817. They willask in what snug corner our wise | of compelling these native Americans to submit to his 
ministry keep thei best inform d men: in short, this is a} freedom. I for my part, have always protested against 
oor fetch: any man might say the same thing; and all] compelling people to be free. We did our best to force 
men do say, when they like, that every wise man thinks! the poor Spaniards to be free, and, latterly, the Portus 
as they think. gvese: in both eases we found them obstinate; and, I firme 
But a little more attention is due to his assertion re-| ly believe we shall find the Americans the same. Before 
specting the electioneering. He said, ‘the believed that | however, we resort to any thing like force in this case, 
this tariff owed its existence less to the opinion that it} he hints, and pretty broadly at another mode of proceed 
yould promote national objects than to clectioncering | ing, vulgarly called smuggling; but which he calls some 
prposes. It was not matter of surprise t at parties | channel by which industry and ingenuity would find the 
gould prevail ina country where the supreme executive | means of getting the goods into the United States with- 
power was an object of competition, not twice in an age, | out paying any duty at all. He expresses his wish, in- 
but once every four years.” He observed, “that these | deed, that no such channel may be opened, because, he 
measures were general/y brought forward at the period | says, it would create the most painful feelings, which 
of these elections, with reference to the excitement of the | might be attended by inconvenience, if not by danger; 
people.”” Now, here is as pretty alittle mass of absur | but yet he betieved the discovery of the channel would be 
dities as one shall see dribbling from the lips of any } inevitable. This shows how very little he knows about 
speechifying mortal, The sneer at the once in every | that matter, the plain account of which is this. rhe 
four years might be answered by a mere glance at the Canada fronvier is, generally, separated from the United 
expense of palace building in Fagland during the last] Stites by an imaginary line, which any man or an cart 
four years; and what docs he mean by the subject of a} may eross at any hour of any day or any night. To get 
tariff being generally brought forward at the period of | the goods thus into the United States, they must first 
the presidential election? ‘This is merely untrue. Ac- | lugged to Upper Canida. When there, they must be dee 
conte to his own account, nothing of the sort was ever | posited in immense warehouses: to move them, even a sine 
discussed until within these ten years; for,he says, in} gle bale of them or asingle chest of hardware, demands 
the outset of his speech, that the low duties all continu- | the strength of many men. ‘This removal must be open, 
ed quietly until the year (818. Let ussee, then: th re} mustbe visible, must be attended with circumstances notes 
was an election, or, rather, a re-election of Me. Mon- | rious tothe whole neighborhood. These goods, if destin- 
roe, in the year 1820, and an election of Mr. Adams, in| ed for the middleof the United States, have six hundred 
the year 1824. If there had been a diseussion relative to | miles t> trav |} in wagons or in boats, and partly in both, 
atariff in both of those years, it would have becn a litle {| Every bale ust be seen by a thousand or two of persons; 
oo much to make use of the word “gen-rally,’ but, as | and, as to dispersing them suddenly and privately about, 
it happens, there wus no discussion of the subject in either | who is to wear them or to want them? If, indeed thearti- 
of those years; so that this isa mere assertion, made | cles consisted of gloves, (dear ones) jewelry, lace, and 
manifestly for the purpose of causing the people in Eng- | other small things that may be carried about the persong 
land to believe two things: first, that the American go- | smuggling*to a gveat extent might take place; and even in 
| that case, how would the goods reach Virginia or Carolie 


























vernment has adopted this measure for mere party pur- 
poses, merely to curry favor with the people; and, next, | aa? [thappens, too, that the states most deeply interested 
that itis a bad thing to have the supreme executive offi- | in enforcing the tariff, le nearest to the northern frontiers 
cer eleeted every four years; neither of which the peo- | tn short, this is a most miserable ground of hope: if the 
ple of England will believe, say the free trade man what | goods could be sinuggled without any danger, and carrie 
he will, |} ed in open day to Philadelphia, the land carriage would 
Now, as to these elective purposes: does he mean, that| cost more than the original cost of the goods on the bore 
. . . | 7 . — : . 
a majority of the congress have passed alaw in order to| der. For the purposes of those living ina considerable 
curry favor with the a Le knowing that thatlaw will | part of the state of New York, some smuggling may be 
be injurious to the peopic? Does he mean this; and that | attempted; but, one proclamation of the president, ace 
the people (who had never presented any petition upon! companied with offer of sufficient reward for apprehende 
the subject, observe) would like those the better who | ing the smuggicrs, and a good thumping pecuniary pane 
had passed thislaw’ But, suppose they did, how was! ishment hanging over the heads of the parties smuggling, 
that to effect the election of the president? In short, it} could at once cut off this source of remedy from the ite 
is impossible to comprehend the meaning of the man: he | dustry and ingenuity of Mr. Huskisson’s free-traders. 
has got hold of some stupid stuff, written by his ambas- At last, however, he is compelled to come to a prde 
sador or his consuls, by some of those half-spy fellows! position for ‘treta/iution.”*> We comes to it with great 
that are constantly lurking about the United States, and | reluctance, he says; but, if we are driven to it; if we are 
who, unable to ascribe the act to its proper motive, una- | driven to exercise our powers of free trade, **we have 
ble to conceive that that which they dislike was just and | ample means of manifesting our feelings.” He says, 
wise, have ascribed it to electioncering purposes. But, | “we must adopt some remedy in order to assert our digs 
atany rate, if it has been done to obtain favor with the | nity, and in order to show our impartiality to the rest of 
people, the people must have wished for it; and I believe | the world.”? Ee then goes on to observe, that the tobace 
that to have been the case, Fhe measure was lost in| co, rice, eotton and turpentine, which we receive from 
1827; but, when the members of the congress returned America, would not be difficult to be obtained from other 
home, they found, or, at least, a majority of them did, { countries; and he mentions India and South America, 
that, in order to be returned the next time, they must pass | It is very likely, that cotton might, in time, be got from 
jer ed va There aoe a per that the people | India, and that rice rpm! come yt 6 ee 
vished for the measure. 1€ house of representatives is; times the price of American rice. Very fine tobacco 
chosen but for ¢wo years: there mav have been a new] growsin South America; and ‘na quarter of a century, 
election between the session of 1827 snd that of 1828;)| perhaps, we might get as much as we liked, at about four 
but, if not, there must be one this year: the power was| times the price of the tobacco in Virginia. ‘These are 
out of the — of the people but a very short time: it} vain projects: the people at Washington will laugh at 
was the people, therefore, that called for the tar r, and | them; and, besides, what a monstrous commentary is 
therefore, the tariff became law; and if we had the pow- | here on his doetrine of free trade. One would imagine 
erin our hands here in the same way, A meric un wheat, that free trade ought to mean that nations should be left 
and flour, and timber, would now be coming (reely to} to do justas they liked: Surely the Americans are to 
England; and we never should have heard of this tariff. | judge whether they shal! or shall not make their own 
Che people here have not the power. They are com | woollen and cotion goods, and make their own knives 
pelled to pee ppemenrs wheat and — shut out of this} and forks; and yet,if they will insist upon doing that, he 
country, and they must be compelled to see English! proposes that we should not buy OUs e 
woakieny nods yaad bh “ined” rot . haste S se agar sagged y ot buy, though we want them, 
Ww ons, cotton, a ardware, shut out of America. | their cotton, rice, and tobacco, and which they sell at one 
ihe Renps here » ed meee pore, and, therefore, | halt the price of any oth: r nation in the world. If the 
icv must SsuNncr bo 1Ways: GYSt, in WA ofemploy ment.i Americans were to say, ‘vou shut out our flour and 
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Wheat altogether: you will not let it in at any price: 
these are our great articles, and, therefore, we will buy 
nothing of you:” if they were to say, this at once, and 
without any qualification atall: if they were to say, we 


will not receive and use the goods made by a set of half 


starved creatures, whom you forbid to eat our flour and 
pom if they were to say this, they would be fully justi- 

ed; and this is what they wil! say inthe end, unless we 
suffer their superabundant food to come to this country. 
It is what they ought to have said long ago, but it is what 
they will say at last. 

In order to show that nothing that the Americans ean 
do will greatly injure us, Huskissun says, that the exports 
from America to this country, amount to one-half of the 
whole of their exports, while our exports to America 
amounted to only one-sixth of our exports. Never dida 

er falsehood drop from the lips of mortal man. It 
is a sheer falsehood, disproved by every fact conneeted 
with the subject. But, ifit were true, is his inference 


true? This inference is, that America will lose one-half | 


ofher exports. What, then, will she lose the cotton 
whieh ehe will work up herself? Will she lose the rice 
and tobacco and other articles, whatever they may be, 
that she will not send here? Are there not other cotton 
manufactories than those of England? Wiil not the Ger- 
mans‘and the French buy the cheap cotton which we re- 
fase to buy, and let us get the dear cotton from India? 
Hc seems to think that the whole of this one-half of her 
exports, as he calls it, must bea dead loss to her at once. 
Not at all: we must continue to receive these products of 
America, or they will go to other countries of Europe, 
and the cotton trade, at any rate, will pass away from 
this. He allowsthat we must wait some time before 
we could get a sufficient quantity of cotton from India; 
but he has not taken the trouble tos ow us that we are 
in a condition to wait for a single day He concludes 
with athreat, that, next session of parliament (Smail Note 
Bill giving him time, | suppose,) he shall be able to give 
some opinion as to what ought to be done with thtse re- 
fractory United States. Inthe meanwhile, Jonathan is 
to chew the cud upon all this, and to be prepared, of 
course, to clothe himself in sack cloth and ashes. We 
shall see him do no such a thing: the country is tully pre- 
pared for the manufacturing of these three great articles: 
to make them at home is a measure of policy as well as 
of interest: innumerable establishments have been formed 
in the country for the making of all these things It is 
well known that an abundance of manufacturers are rea- 
dy to start from this country to that; and these, too, the 
very best of workmen in every line: the abundance ot 
rovisions in that country, their cheapness, the ease and 
se a of the manufacturers; every thing invites the 
makers of these articles to leave this country for that; 
and, for my part, | have not the smallest doubt, that, in 
Jess than ten years from this day, South America anda 
eat part of Enrope will receive cotton goods, at least, 
rom the United States, instead of receiving them from 
this country. In God’s name>why should they not?— 
There all the materials and all the means. The cotton 
grows there; there is the fuel to turn machines, m great- 
er abundance eventhan here. Not pits, but mountains 
of coal: rivers to convey every thing from one place to an- 
other: an abundance of food at low price, and 4 govern- 
ment that takes fromthe workman not one farthing of 
tax, direct or indirect, except upon these very goods 
that are brouglit in from abroad. 

Ihave yet to notice a curious statement of Huskisson, 
that America cannot do us much harm, beeause she would 
leave us in full enjoyment of the other five-sixths of our 
trade. We shall keep al) our trade, he says, with the 
great continent of Europe. Does he think, then, that if we 
refuse to receive the American cotton, and choose to 
have some from India at half a crown a pound, instead of 
the American cotton at nine-pence or ten-pence, or, per- 
haps, less; does he think that that same cotton will not 
go to France or to Germany’ And does he think that 
the continent of Europe will give us a profit upon our 
stuff, made of high-priced cotton, while they can buy 
stuff made of low-priced cotton, which is quite as good, 
or rather better? ‘T'o be sure, it is a little inconsistent 
for the free-trader to be so very angry to give hints about 
smuggling, and throw out threats of retaliation m conse- 
quence ofa measure that is to do us no harm; but he 








a 
knows that it will dous harm; and I know that this is one 
of the best blows that the envy of surrounding nations 
has received for a great many years; it cuts off a limb of 
the system; it wil make it hang on one side; the mo. 
nopolizing vagabonds who have been amongst its chief 
srops, will feel it to their very hearts. The United 
States was the great theatre of their revelry. They laid 
the farms of the people of that couatry under contribu- 
tion. This blow puts an end to all their frauds, and all 
the contrivances by which they drew to themselves a 
large part of the profits of labor in the United States, 
The poor, half-starved creatures, whose slavish lives 
have enabled them to wallow in wealth, will now have 
an opening: the beat of drum has been given for their 
departure, and they will soon find themselves in the 
country of justly requited toil. The government of the 


| United States need sti neither hand nor foot to enecoue 
-vage emigration of manufacturers, 
to remain here, the poor wretches had to remain here, 


While the goods had 


and to yield to their tyrants the frait of their toil: now, 
the woollens, and cottons, and hardware, must be made 
there: for, if this measure be not sufficient, prohibition 
must SO0un follow; and when we look at the matter im this 
light; when we see that, in all human probability, it will 
take hundreds of thousands of poor creatures out of @ 
siate of half-starvation, an’ place tiem in a stete of plenty 
and of happiness, we must rejoice that the thing has beer 
done, and must express our applause of the conduct of the 
doers. Our hero of free trade secms to have no thought 
of this sort in his head: he talks about the protection of 
the industry of the United States. Oh, no, man: itis a 
great commercial revolution. He does not seem to con- 
template that a single manufacturer will leave this coun- 
try in consequence of this measure: he does not seem te 
imagine that any body knows the way to goto America: 
he seems to think that all is to remain here, just as it is, 
and that things are thus to go onforever Above all 
things, he does not seem to contemplate this as a slap in 
the face, asa cuff given to the once insolent and now 


'sinking enemy: he does not appear to apprehend that 


any thing is zm store, and to come out in a year or twe 
hence: does not appear to conceive that this may be a 
gentle preparation for a much heavier blow: and that the 
very channel which he thinks ingenuity and industry will 
find out, is looked forward to by the government and 
people of America, asa good ground for invadmg and 
taking away the ‘‘channel” altogether—the ‘‘channel” 
appearing to be ina state of strong predisposition for 
such an event. In short, he is a huckster; he views the 
whole matter with the eye of a huckster; and this the na- 
tion will find before two years have passed over its 
head. 

I have done with this coach-and-four-man, as far as 
relates to the American tariff; but, he took occasion to 
introduce something of a more general nature, which I 
must not wholly pass over. He mentioned the vast in- 
crease in the consumption of cotton goods in this coun- 
try. He presumed that the consumption had been dou- 
bled during the last ten years; and hence he concluded, 
that the comforts of the great body of the people had been 
increased m the same degree. So, because there has 
heen a great increase in the consumption of the most 
flimsy, the most worthless, the least durable articles of 
dress that ever went upon the back of a hafman being, he 
concludes that the imerease of its use is a mark of in- 
creased comfort and happiness. In order to draw a con- 
clusion of this sort, he ought to have shown as that the 
consumption of woollens and of linens had inereased: 
the use of gotton is the mark of smisery, just as much as 
is the being clothed in rags. [fit were sail that so much 
small beer, or, rather, water, was never drunk as is drunk 
now, who in the world would take that for a mark of in- 
creased comfort? It is curious enough, too, that, in the 
course of this rambling speech, he takes occasion to give 
a cut at the lords, which forms a very good answer to 
himself; for he says, “how were they to expect that, 
when cotton sold for only one-fourth of what it did ten 
yeurs ago, wool would sell at the same price that it did 
ten years ago?” Very true, coach-and-four-man, and 
this was avery good answer to yourself: for, how were 
we to expect a people steeped in poverty to be clothed 
in woollens when cottons were at hand? He goes on to 
sav, that the effect of the tariff would be to raise the 
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— of wool in England by raising the price of cotton 
ere, and thus “wool woul again resume its station m 
the consumption ofthis country.” This is strange oo? 
bose language, but we know what the fellow means; pe 
here.it.comes out at last, that the people ae - 
cotton, because they are unable to consume the woo : the 
cotton is ten times the dearest in the end; but st is cheap 
at the beginning, and misery resorts to 4x4 ee. a! 
In conclusion, observe how this man, like every other 
of the band of tax-eaters, labors'to make the people be- 
lieve that they are well off, compared to what their fore- 
fathers were. These people are de if, anc dumb, and 
blind, when proof of the sugmentation of the poor-rates 
is produced; when you prove that crimes have increas- 
ed a bundred fold; when you show that the living of the 
main body of the people consists almost wholly of bread 
and water, or of potatoes. This very jnan, in his capaci- 
ty of member of the corn committee of 1821, had proofs 
that, forty years ago, every laboring man in Mr. Eli- 
man’s parish brewed his own beer, and that, now, not 
one man in the parish did it. He had evidence before 
him, that the wages were too low for the people to exist 
on, even onthe coarsest food; he knows that there have 
been thousands upon thousands of instances of actual 
starvation for want of food ina country where the law 
rovides that no man shall perish for want: he has hear- 
ed it declared from the bench, by th- judges, that bread 
and water is the general foud of the people: he has seen 
subscription after subscription, for the purpose of rig @ 
ing whole districts from dying with hunger and cold: 
has all these evidences ofthe miseries of the people; ot 
their wretched, their abject, their almost beastly state: 
and yet he has the audacity to inter that they must enjoy 
a greater degree of comfort than formely, because a 
@ greater quantity of cotton goods ar- consumed in the 
§ country: an inference quite worthy of a cool and unfecl- 
ing pensioner, but unworthy of any other man. 
aving the coach-and-lour-man to travel on his way, 
® 2nd promosing to give him a suitable reception on his re- 
§ furo. 
I remain, &c. WM. COBBETT. 


P. 8. I cannot send off the above without adding a 
remark on the language of Dr. Black, on this subject. 
This ScoTcuMan, repeating the words of Josupu, in 
t’other place, expresses his hope that we shall let the 
Americans alone to smart for their own folly; that is to 
® say, their folly in not sending their cotton and wool and 

iron here, to be manufactured by those who eat the dear 
bread and meat of our boroughmongers, and then send- 
ing for the goods, and in their price, paying the bread tax 
sand all the other taxes that the workmen are compelled 
>} to submit to; pore be in choosing rather to have their 
raw materials worked up at home, by people eating the 
cheap bread and meat of America! But, by cool impu- 
dence like this we have been amused for many years. 
These coolly impudent men have seen America surpass 
all the world in ship-building and navigation; surpass us, 
very, very far; they have seen them puy of a debt; they 
have seen them cover the sea with their ships, and those 
he best and safest, and fastest sailing in the world; they 
lave seen them deat us, man for man and gun for gun: 


and still they coolly regard them as unjit to decide on 
uestions of their commercial interest! 
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MATTER OF FACT, 
Versus Messrs. Husxisson anp Peet—No. 3. 


My next propositions are— 

“That the protecting system has not been abandon 
d by G.Britain, even in theory, much less in practice, 
according to the declarations of Mr. Huskisson him- 
self,” and that ‘heavy duties are imposed on those 
of our staples, not necessary for the British manu- 
factures.” 

In the debates in the British parliament, on our re- 
ent tariff, it was repeatedly asserted, that the British 
system, generally, and more parti ularly as regards 

us Country, had assumed a liberal character, and 
hat our tariff was not only an act of hostility towards 

feat Britain, but that we had acted unwisely in 
\dopting the restrictive system, when it had been 
bandoned by that country. This idea of abandon- 


ment was uncontradicted by any member, except Mr. 
Hume; and by him merely a8 regarded the corn laws 
which he considers as the principal motive for the 
enaction of our tariff. 

Mr. Hume’s idea is partly true-—as so large a por- 
tion of the agriculturalists could scarcely have been 
induced to vote for the decided protection of manu- 
factures by heavy duties, but for the depression of 
farming. arising from the exclusion of our bread stuffs 
from foreign markets, and the necessity of making a 
domestic market for them, as 9 substitute for a fore 
eign one—of which we have been deprived for ten 
years : 

Before entering on the proof of my first proposition 
it is proper to define the liberal system, as.it is called, 
and its opposite, the protecting system. 

The first means the ‘‘free interchange of commodities 
on principles of reciprocity.” The second, the protec 
tion of national industry by adequate duties, or b 
prohibitions, if necessary Ths definition, thoug 
very brief is sufficiently plain for my purpose. 

The policy of Great Britsin made no pretensions to 
the liberal system til! the year 1825. when the exist- 
ing tariff was enacted) The preceding tariff was re> 
plete with exorbitant duties, 75, 100, 150 and 200 
per cent.—and contained many absolute prohibi- 
tions, 

After the strong asseverations promulgated on both 
sides of the Atlantic, of the abandonment of the pro- 
tecting system by parliament, under the auspices of 
Vr. Huskisson, the reader will learn with surprise, 
that that gentleman, in the very exordium of the speech 
whieh introduced his system, requests the support of 
parliament for it, on the sole ground of its not ine 
fer ering with the proection of the o tional ine 
dustry. 

This statement, after all we have heard ov the sube 
ject, would be really incredible. if we had not Mr. 
Hiiskisson’s speech at hand to refer to: 

“In requestin: he attention of the committee, while 
I state the alterations which IT propose to recommend 
in the duties levied upon the importation of maierie- 
als employed in some of our principal manufactures, 
and also in the prohibitory duties now imposed upon 
the manufactured productions of other c untries, I 
need scarcely bespeak the disposition of the commit- 
tee to countenance the principle of these propo.als SOFAR 
AS THEY SHALL bE FOUND NOT INCONSIST- 
ENT WITH THE PROTECTION OF OUR OWN INe 
DUSTRY.’* 


This declaration is clear and unequivocal—and 
this view is maintained throughout the speech, and 
is a renunciation of the so generally stiled liberal 
system. The duties are, it is true, greatly reducede= 
but the reduction is not pretended to be for the in- 
troduction of the liberal system, and to favor tie ime 
portation of foreign manufactures, for the purpose 
of “buying where goods can be had cheapest” Itis 
grounded on the great superiority and cheapness of 
the British manufactures—their successfi:} competie 
tion with foreign manufactures in the markets of the 
foreign manufacturers—and, therefore, the utter im- 
probability of foreigners being able to compete with 
the British in the markets of the latter nation. On 
these points, Mr. Huskisson’s language is free from 
all ambiguity. 

** ] will begin with our greatest manufacture, that of 
cotton. It will not be denied that in this manufac- 
ture, we are superior to all other countries; and that by 
‘he cheapness and quality of our goods, we undersell our 
competitors in all the markets of the world, which ore open 
alike tous andtothem. 1 do not except the murket of 
the Eus: Indies, (the first seat of the manufac ure), of 
which it may besuid to be the staple, where the raw 


— 





*Huskisson’s speech on foreign commerce, London, 
1825, p. 35. 
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material is grown, where labor is cheaper than in; raised to 30 per cent . and on dressed hides or skins 
any other country, and from «hich England andj to 75, beease a less duty would not secure the do- 
Europe were for » long time, supplied with cotton | mestic market, we do more than follow the British 
goods Now, however, large quantities of Pritish cot example, by raising our duties to protect our many. 
tons are sold in India, at prices ‘ower than they can be|factures? Whether, when Great Britain imposes 2 
ed_by the native manufacturers. If any doubt dnty of 15s.¢equal to $3 33) percwt. on our rice 
could reman that THIS MANUFACTURE HAS NO | which sells m Philadelphia for from 3 to34 dollars 
THING TO APPREHEND FROM COMPETITION per '00 lh —(that is, a duty of about 90 to 100 
ANY WHERE, AND LEAST OF ALL FRO» A} cent.) she has a right tocomplain of the rise Of te 
nial Pad IN OUR OWN HOME MARKET, i! | duties to 70, 80, or 100 cent? 
must vanish, when J state to the committee, that the | . 
official value of cotton goods exported last year, | But the following table settles the question of the 
amounted to the astonishing sum of 130,795,000 "* "| |!Peral system for ever; and bad it been recollected 
As this is a point of considerable importance Be Pree ken onage I dhgesctien ty in 2 4 editors who 
: vy? | followed in their train, would certainly have pre- 
and a8 a misunderstanding on it is calculated to f s-| _ d : h J : 
ter the belief, which unfortunately prevails in G. B. eH them from the course they | have steered in 
of hostile views in this country towards her, I think thelf, uhquanBed cebwures. It seaman on. (eermeu 
i proper to multiply referenees Meroe Meine ee ae SS eS 
° . ? iz 
are the mneense seen fact, that we furnish | ted States and other parts of the world. 
-—) roportion far exceed) gy 
prop ing the supply from any | From BriaiFrom the 























other country—the general markets of the world | ish U.S 

With ALL THE LEADING ARTICLES OF MANUFACTURE. | British duties.* pc ips So — 

upon which I have now proposed greatly to lower | ~~ eet - 

the duties, own that Jam not afraid of this country | facies 

being overwhelmed with foreign goods. Some, I know | Sterling. |Sterling, 

will come in, which are now excluded. [ shall be! Op timber per load, fir and oak 10s 55s 

lad of it.+ | et 

4 i ie : | All other sorts 8s 28s 
**With regard to the danger of our being undersold | Handspikes, under seven feet 2s 6d 486s 

én our markets, it does not hold at all.’’} Do. seven feetand upwards} 5s 86s 
Mr. Huskisson, acknowledging that the situation | Lathwood, twetve feet long and up- 

of the silk manufacture req ired extra protecton,| wards, per tathom f 25s 272s 

rated the duty at 30 per cent which he declared | Clap-boards, not exceeding 5 feet 

should be the highest rate of duty in every case. | long. per 120 12s 4d | 122s 
“oTh: , : ; Knees of oak, per 120, under 5 inch- 

Thirty per cen!. is the highest duty which could |  .. coyare Qs 10s 
be maintvine: for the PROTECTION OF A M ANU Do. 5 inches and under ~ 15s 80s 
FACTURE [that of silk] in every part of which we | Qars, per 120 19s 6d | 299s 3d 
are most behind foreign countries—the only extensive | Deals. above 7 inches in width, and 
manufacture, which onthe score of general inferiority | not above 16 ‘eet long, per 120 8s 3d | 232s 
stood in need of SPECIAL PROTEC TION,'’§ 'Do above 16 feet and not above 21} 50s 440s 

: . p $ gg | Masts varce'’ ow ane 

Notwithstanding the declaration of limiting the du- , Masts, yards und | — 6 mohes 
ties t : Sa oi atlas Zr. | and under 8 diameter, each , 1s 6d 8s 
1e8 to a maximun of 30 per ce it. ad valorem, a © Do 8 inches and under 12 ds 92s 
are various articles at higher rates, some as high as) Qa, plank, 2 inches thick or up- 
75. And of the specific duties, there areat least 20 | wards, per load of 50 cubic feet 10s 55s 
articles that vary from 30 to 500 per cent. | Spokes for wheels, exceeding 4 feet 

The new duties on cottons is 10 per cent.—-on wool-| long, per 1000 9s 4d 134s 8d. 


lens 15—on silks, china ware, carriaces, lac: $s, manu- | 
factures of leather, copper, bras*, hair, turnery, linen | 
sails, painter’s colors, &c &c. &e 30—on linens 40 | 
—on filtering stones 50—on hides or skins, tanned or! 
dressed, 75 per cent —on German steel J 10 ster-| 


Some of these rates are two and 300 percent. on 
the cost of the artic! s in this country—and some 
(for instance handspikes above seven feet) are 1500 
per cent higher than the duties on the same arti- 
ling per ewt.—on crown glass 18 68 8d. per do. | cles from the Britis! possessions. Are not these due 
—on perfumed hair powder [13 13s. per do, T aktae BOOrtPy if not altogether, equivalent to % 
—and on tallow can les, 63s 4d perdo. Why these | ahs i — . . 
enormous differences? Why duties so low as 10 per| _ What chance of sale for American timber, sub- 
cent. on cottons, and 75 per cent. on dressed skins} ject to 55s. perload, when the same quality from 
and hides, and at least 100 per cent. on tallow can- | Canada pays but 10s. Or for ae clap-boards, 3! 
dies? The reason is plain. The duties are all reg- | !22s. when Canadian pay but 12s.? Is not timber, 
ulated by the necessity of the case—all intended to) one of our staples, as important to certain portions 
afford protection. of our citizens, as the manufacture of woollens, oF 

. , ; le 8, or iro he British? With these prohit- 

With respect to English duties ad valorem, if! am | sry dideste eur thes and those on our bread 
rightly informed, our citizens are egregiously Wrong) Jigs stated in my first number, with 90a 100 per 
in their calculations. These duties are notreguleted | oo n+ ‘on our rice--1000 a 1500 on our tobacco, is it 
by the prices inthe invoices, but by the prices of | 144 astonishing that such statesmen as Messrs. Hus: 
the articles at the port of entry. If that be the case, | 1 \..on and Peel should have committed themselves £0 
as Tam persuaded it is, a duty nominally of only 10 | much as to assume that the tariff of this year, inter 
pereent. may in reality be 20 or even SO on the | ded solely for the protection of our manufactures, 
cost. For instance, os brown peut okt © nich) was an unprovoked aggression on their nation? Would 
sell for 8 cents, might in the London market, 0¢) 1 ot the duties specified have warranted a complete 


4 a Oo cf 1A . xer ; AG j w hi ii . ene . ¢ 
worth 16, (and the same of other articles) in which) | onibition of Some of the leading staples of Grea 





; uld really be, a save stated, 20) ) , 
coer me wer JOUIs FOuiy Oc, . ae 4 diy | Britain ten years since? HAMILTON. 
per cent. If this view be wrong, [beg those better | alt ah as a 
informed may point out the error. | Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1828. 
Now, it is left tu the eandor of Mr. Peel and Mr. } — 
' 
| 


" The British duties in the above table, let it be ob- 
_ served, are from the tariff of 1825. Whether any altes* 
t+Idem. p. 53. Idem. p. 56. SIbid. | ations haye taken place sinece, 1 know not, 


Huskisson, whether, when the British duty on silk is 


“Idem. p. 37. 
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